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Responsibilities and Opportunities 


By Davin A. LOCKMILLER 


The President of the University of Chattanooga, who among other honors is 
enrolled in the Emory chapters of Phi Beta Kappa and Omicron Delta 
Kappa, delivered the address on the second Honors Day program of Emory 
University, May 19, 1949. 


i ee YEAR marks the twentieth anniversary of the installation 
of the Gamma Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa at Emory. For the 
benefit of those who did not hear or have not read the late Professor 
William Davis Hooper’s memorable address at the installation 
banquet, I want to give you his definition of the modern scholar. I 
think it is particularly appropriate on this occasion. 


The modern scholar, counterpart of the ancient philosopher : 
a man whose intellect has been trained by severe discipline; 
whose sympathies are as wide as the universe; whose judg- 
ment has been made sure and ready by assiduous practice; who 
puts spiritual values first; who has a keen sense of the obliga- 
tion resting upon him; and who recognizes his responsibility 
to the One who has conferred the honor. 


And with Professor Hooper, I would ask: “Is such a man or 
woman needed in the modern world?” 
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A century ago at old Oxford, during the administration of Pres. 
dent George Pierce, Emory students in the Phi Gamma and Fey 
Literary Societies were debating the question: “Shall Georgi 
secede from the Union?” What a far cry from the international 
debates today over the Marshall Plan and the North Atlantic Pace, 
In the brief period since the first War with Mexico, Emory me 
have experienced Civil War and Reconstruction, seen the fall of 
monarchy throughout most of Europe, and participated in two 
World Wars. They have witnessed the transformation of the 
nation from a predominantly agricultural and rural economy to a 
industrial and urban civilization. They have felt and been disturbed 
by the growing pains of Grady’s New South, the clash of mas 
ideologies, and the responsibilities of world citizenship. But mos 
of all, as citizens of the most powerful nation of history, they, with 
millions of fellow Americans, feel an almost indefinable but fright 
ening sense of political, economic, and spiritual insecurity. 

Our patriotism seems of late to have exchanged its wonted ton 
of confident hope for one of desponding solicitude. Thoughtfl 
citizens daily express anxiety about the future of our institution 
We possess, for the time being, the power to defeat our enemies 
but apparently lack the wisdom to win their friendship. Men 
women, and children throughout the world are in ignorance, hunger, 
and sickness, while others suffer from more than they need and take 
their blessings for granted. There is a sad lack of unity among th 
churches, even among those calling themselves Christian, and r 
ligion is on the defensive in most parts of the world. Even tk 
home, as the citadel of family life, has not escaped the uncertaintis 
of modern times, and it may be significant that most of the hospitd 
beds of the nation are reserved for mental patients. Has man some 
how lost faith in himself and in his world? 

The world has always had its troubles, and folk, when they thin 
recognize the inevitability of change. The trouble is, too few ca 
or will think and too many seem to believe they can escape histor, 


We cannot resolve all of these questions this morning, and certaial 
we should not dignify usual and expected occurrences with the tit 
of problems. It is well, however, to examine matters which wi 
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test the best thinking and efforts of all present on this Honors Day. 
To be more specific, we should consider our individual responsibili- 
ties and opportunities during a time which challenges as well as 
tries men’s souls. This, of course, involves the University of which 
we are a part, and the effectiveness of its program for the last half 
of the Twentieth Century which is upon us. 

In his memorable academic inaugural address, Princeton for the 
Nation’s Service, Woodrow Wilson stated that: 


American universities serve a free nation whose progress, 
whose power, whose prosperity, whose happiness, whose in- 
tegrity depend upon individual initiative and the sound sense 
and equipment of the rank and file. Their history, moreover, 
has set them apart to a character and service of their own. 
They are not mere seminaries of scholars. They never can be. 
Most of them, the greatest of them and the most distinguished, 
were first of all great colleges before they became universities ; 
and their task is twofold: the production of a great body of 
informed and thoughtful men and the production of a small 
body of trained scholars and investigators. 


Forty-seven years later, this statement is valid, but I would 
broaden it by substituting the word ‘‘world” for “‘nation.”” When 
Wilson became President of Princeton, it was a very small univer- 
sity, much smaller than Emory today, and the world today, as far 
as time and distance are concerned, is considerably smaller than the 
United States of 1902. This physical shrinkage with new forms of 
energy and mechanical devices is making ever greater demands for 
leaders and an informed and competent citizenship. 

This shrinking in the size of the world, which brings far more 
and greater challenges, creates an imperative need for men of 
initiative and integrity, men who are informed and thoughtful. 
These men are needed in the councils of the United Nations and the 
United States, yea, and here in Georgia and at Emory. We also 
need trained scholars and scientists who value mankind more than 
mere techniques and acquisitions of the mind. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, our civilization makes the production of such men increas- 
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ingly difficult. We hear of the Iron Curtain and religious persecu. 
tions in the Communist-dominated areas of Europe, we know of 
the economic restrictions and even prohibitions against travel in 
many parts of the world, but let’s consider the low state of freedom 
of thought and individual initiative and responsibility in thes 
United States. 

Time will not permit a full discussion of the disheartening and 


emotional blind spots growing out of race, religion, class, and party. 
That these spots exist and becloud the thinking and limit the actions 
of citizens, even those possessing college degrees, no one can deny. 


But the challenge to intellectual freedom and independent action j 
far more serious than the age-old type of group thinking and con. 
formity. 

Today—and I am ignoring surviving wartime controls and ney 
defense laws—organized society, whether it be the nursery school 
- the Boy Scouts, the public school, the church, the golf association 
business and professional organizations, the industrial corporation 
the labor union, or the graduate and professional schools with ir 
flexible requirements for degrees, so discipline the individual that i 
is difficult for him to think or act apart from a group or fixed s¢ 
of regulations. All through life the individual is confronted wit 
established patterns of life. He must conform, play the game, ho 
hurdles, serve time, and not scandalize the groups of which he is: 
part by attacking the status quo. 

In fact, some political, social, and religious views are protectel 
by a kind of taboo and are not only shielded from criticism, but a 
not legitimate subjects of conversation. The clash of ideas and 0 
great personalities such as characterized the Eighteenth Century i 
seldom met with now. Individual reason, and with it too much ¢ 
our freedom and opportunity for a nobler life, has been sacrifice 
for the rule and a leveling type of psychology. This, I submit, j 
a state of affairs which, if not corrected, will permit the Toynb 
of the future to record the passing of another potentially great bj 
unwise civilization. 

Albert Schweitzer in his Out of My Life and Thought states th 
case when he says: 
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Today in addition to . . . neglect of thought there is also 
prevalent a mistrust of it. The organized political, social, and 
religious associations of our time are at work to induce the 
individual man not to arrive at his convictions by his own think- 
ing, but to make his own such convictions as they keep ready 
made for him. Any man who thinks for himself and at the 
same time is spiritually free, is to them something inconvenient 
and even uncanny. He does not offer sufficient guarantee that 
he will merge himself in their organization in the way they 
wish. All corporate bodies look today for their strength not 
so much to the spiritual worth of the ideas which they repre- 
sent and to that of the people who belong to them, as to the 
attainment of the highest possible degree of unity and exclu- 
siveness. It is in this that they expect to find their strongest 
power for offense and defense. 


Please do not misunderstand my position, or, I believe, that of 
Dr. Schweitzer. I heartily endorse reasonable regulations for the 
welfare of society and institutions and agencies which have proven 
their worth throughout history. I am unalterably opposed, how- 
ever, to a system of life which regiments the thought and spirit of 

an, and which, under the pretense of promoting security and broth- 
erhood, defeats these very ends through circumscription of thought 
nd a denial of the dignity and worth of the individual. I object to 
2 type of cast-iron thinking, be it on the right, left, or in the center. 

ike Jefferson, I denounce all forms of tyranny over the mind and 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to escape the canned thinking and 
eveling web of our time. Billboards, the radio, motion pictures, 
nd now television give us a tenth-grade mental common denomina- 
or. We are the victims of comics, ready-made true-love and adven- 

re stories, the book of the month, Winchell’s words of wisdom, 

e “Washington Merry-Go-Round,” the Reader’s Digest, Petrillo’s 
pproved music, the effects of John L. Lewis’s thinking for the 

iners, vitamins for health’s sake, Wheaties for breakfast, and 
rofessor I, Q.’s standard textbook. Perhaps we should adapt our- 
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selves to the inevitable, with the thought that these things possess Ho 
occasional merit and are sometimes interesting. for 

In all seriousness, though, we must learn anew that all that glit. % me 
ters is not gold, that all change is not progress and all growth is & beg 
not evidence of life, that eternal principles must be distinguished § on ; 
from the rule and fashion of the hour, and that truth must still be & ties 
searched out and held aloft for all men to see. Whatever our call. 
ing, we shall need perspective, discernment, patience, and faith. 
The student must not close his mind to ideas, wherever they may 
originate. He must be willing to test them against established 
values to determine their worth. He must be willing to attempt 
much, in the full realization that only a little may be gained. It is 
only through free thought, freely expressed, and constant effort, 
that the ideals we seek can be kept alive. 

The colleges in turn must realize that the world is not static and 
that education, unless it be a tragic illusion, cannot be static. They S 
should ever seek to make the men and women they receive mort 0 
than successful tradesmen and skilled professional practitioners 
They must give them a breadth of vision so that they can “walk the 
upper roads of usefulness which run along the ridges and command 
the general fields of life.” —They must stress principles as tested by 
the experience of the race and cultivate an elasticity of mind and 
body to withstand the pressures of daily living. They must foster 
the spirit of inquiry, and champion honest and open differences of 
opinion under the Constitution, so that our institutions of learnin 
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and the nation will ever avoid the fate that befell Germany, a fate I 
goals 


for which the German universities must bear a large measure 0 
responsibility. They must be able through demonstrated quality o! 
performance to withstand any challenge in the free market of idea. 
Finally, they should take to heart the warning of Justice Rober 
Jackson, who said: ‘Modern society needs to fear little excep ° 
men, and what is worse, it needs to fear only the educated men. ide 
In doing these things, the colleges and universities will justify the 
faith of their founders and advance the cause of material and spi 
itual well-being everywhere. 

The place to start is where you are and the time to begin is nov: 
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Howard W. Odum, brilliant social scientist and a graduate and 
former dean of this institution, rightly contends that the achieve- 
ment of the American dream through the democratic process must 
begin with people where they are, and that a strong nation depends 
on a strong South—‘‘the development of all its people and capaci- 
ties.” He challenges us with the very practical question: 


How many and what sort of new and old industries 

Will give occupation to how many people 

Who in turn will create purchasing power 

To enable how many more people to remain on the farm 
To produce commodities of what sort 

In turn to provide raw materials for what other industries 
Which in turn will employ how many more workers 
Who in turn will become skilled 

Who in turn will continue the cycle 

Seeking to approximate the better balanced region 

Of attainable standards of culture and economy? 


The solution in Georgia and the South will not just grow. We 
must have men who can diagnose the needs, and who can and will 
apply the knowledge of the past and present to the needs of today. 
A sincere concern for human relations is imperative if we are to 
understand and participate constructively in political, social, and 
economic life at local and international levels. And finally, we must 
have a religious faith which will give us the courage to face up to 
moral decisions, sustain us in time of trouble, and show us the true 
goals which give meaning to life. 

The inscription on Louis Pasteur’s tomb in Paris summarizes 
what I am trying to say: 


Happy is he who carries a God within him, an ideal of beauty 
to which he is obedient, an ideal of art, an ideal of science, an 
ideal of the fatherland, an ideal of the virtues of the Gospel. 
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The Corinth of the Apostle Paul* 


By Ropert L. ScRANTON 


During the season of 1946-47 at Corinth Professor Scranton was in charge of 
investigations of the West Temple Terrace, the Central Shops and Bema 
Complex, and the monuments in the lower Agora. In the summer of 1949 
he will make a study of the market north of the Temple of Apollo. 


N THE long and active career of the apostle Paul, he concerned 

himself with churches in many cities, but among these few oc. 
cupy a more important place than Corinth. Here he lived once for 
a year and a half or two years, and he visited it at least once, per- 
haps three times, later. From it he wrote his epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians and the Romans, and perhaps to Titus, and to it he addressed 
two of his finest letters. He made many friends here, and experi- 
enced one of the critical episodes of his life and apostolic mission. 
The members of the church in Corinth included individuals who had 
come from many parts of the Roman empire, and some of them 
themselves went out to spread the gospel. Paul seemed to regard 
it as a key point for the conversion of the west. 

To the non-Christian contemporaries of Paul Corinth would also 
have held a prominent place. It was the capital of the Roman 
province of Achaia, that is, of Greece, and was rapidly growing 
wealthy because of this fact, and because of its fortunate position 
in the network of trade and communications of the time. For all 
this, when Paul visited the town it was a provincial center, bustling 
with activity to be sure, but populated mainly by common people, 
self-made men who had risen rapidly from poverty or even slavery. 

As a background for a picture of this city and its life one must 
recall some of its earlier history. It had been one of the great cities 
of classical Greece, and had taken a prominent part in the resistance 


*The material on which this account is based is drawn partly from Acts and Paul's 
epistles, to the Romans and Corinthians particularly; and partly from the results of the 
excavations of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, carried on over 
the years since 1897. Some of this material has been published in the volumes of the 
Corinth series which have appeared to date; some in the various excavation reports 
and articles by staff members, in the American Journal of Archaeology, Hesperia, and 
elsewhere; the rest is material awaiting publication. I am indebted to authorities of 
the School for permission to use this unpublished material, and the illustration. 
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against Roman expansion in the years following the end of the third 
century B.C. But finally Rome effectively quelled the independence 
of the Greek states and, as a symbol of her power and conquest, 
razed Corinth to the ground in 146 B.C., dispersing the people and 
selling most of them into slavery. 

For a hundred years the city was desolate, and only ruins of her 
buildings marked the site. In 44 B.C., however, at the instigation 
of Julius Caesar the city was repopulated. The new citizenry was 
recruited from the streets of Rome, and from volunteers from many 
other cities. The people settled here were the ragtag-and-bobtail 
of the empire—freed slaves, ne’er-do-wells, and those who had been 
submerged in one way or another in their homelands. Some, even, 
were impressed from the prisons of Rome. No person of “quality” 
would have deigned to participate in such a movement, except those 
oficials who were under orders to conduct the expedition and see 
to the organization of the new community. 

One way to sense the character of the new city and the course of 
its development is in the careers of various individuals, as they have 
become known from inscriptions on stone which have been found 
in the excavations of the city. One such individual, Gnaeus Babbius 
Philinus, may stand as typical, or at least symbolic, of the growth 
of the community. 

From his name it is fairly certain that Babbius had been a slave 
and freed. This appears from the fact that his first two names are 
Roman and the last is Greek. Commonly a Greek had only one 
name, distinguishing himself by adding his father’s. A native 
Roman, however, had three names: a first name, a family name, 
and a last name selected to give some individuality, such as Gaius 
Julius Caesar, or Marcus Tullius Cicero. His name in official rec- 
ords included other elements, such as his father’s name, his tribe, 
and others. A naturalized or honorary citizen would take a similar 
name, but usually the subsidiary elements indicate his status. A 
freedman would have different subsidiary elements, or none. Thus 
if a man owned a slave, the slave would have only one name; and 
if the man freed the slave, the latter would take as a freedman the 
Roman type of name, consisting of his master’s first name and 
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family name, and his own. Now Babbius, even in his most formal 
inscriptions, never gives more than three, so that it is clear that he 
was originally a Greek slave named Philinus, owned by a man named 
Gnaeus Babbius something-or-other, whose names he assumed when 
freed. 

It seems evident that Gnaeus Babbius Philinus arrived in Corinth 
shortly before the birth of Christ. He could not have been one of 
the original settlers unless a baby still in slavery, for he lived as 
late as A.D. 50, but he appears to have been a successful business. 
man during the very first years of the Christian era, for he presented 
at least two buildings or monuments to the city at about that time, 
and fragments of the buildings on which his name was carved have 
been preserved. These were not expensive structures, being made 
of soft limestone, but his name appears again on more lavish monv- 
ments of marble dating from the second quarter of the first century. 
By this time he had risen to a position of some dignity, for the in- 
scriptions now state that he was aedile (that is, a sort of commis. 
sioner of public works) ; duo-vir, or one of the two city-managers; 
and pontifex, or an official in charge of religious matters. Clearly, 
by the end of his life, the freed slave Philinus had made a mark in 
his chosen home. One may even guess the means whereby heff. 
achieved his position from the fact that among his gifts to the city 
were several statues in honor of Poseidon. This was a god whose 
favor a man winning his fortune from maritime commerce would 
be particularly likely to seek, and we may plausibly assume that 
Babbius made his money in shipping. He must have died shortly 
after A.D. 50, but his family went on for at least another genera 
tion. His son probably received a good education and certainly inf 


herited, if he did not win, considerable wealth, for his name appears 
on the dedication of the embellishment of a building which mayfF 
have been a library or public archives, to which his father had also 
contributed. 


The career of Babbius is really the career of the new city of 
Corinth. We have to imagine that after forty years or so of make 
shift existence, during which the rough settlers struggled to repai 
the ruins of the old Greek buildings for temporary use, planned and 
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worked to establish means of livelihood and the opportunity to 
build and prosper, they succeeded at last so that during the first 
fifty years of our era they were able to move ahead, erecting statues 
and monuments to beautify the city, expanding and modernizing 
the buildings for business and administrative purposes, and com- 
posing a city of which anyone might be proud. The atmosphere in 
the time of Paul, when the promise of their success was clear, must 
have been full of enthusiasm, satisfaction, pride of achievement, 
confidence in the possibilities of sustained effort by ordinary people 
—all the characteristics of a successful boom town on some frontier 
of economic progress. 

If, now, we are interested in the physical appearance of the city, 
we may look at the plan, which actually represents the center of 
Corinth about A.D. 200, although few of the buildings shown were 
erected after the latter part of the first century. We can recreate 
in our own minds the magnificence of the city as it probably revealed 
is Miself first to Paul. He probably arrived from Athens by boat, and 
may have stayed a night at Cenchreae, the east-coast port of the 
tity, walking up to town in the morning. The point where the road 
from Cenchreae entered the market has not been established, but 


.. gt may well have been near the middle of the south side, through 


the colonnade of the South Stoa, along the southern edge of the 
whole complex. 

As we come out from between the columns in this position, look- 
(ang diagonally along the market, our attention is first caught by 
Bn ancient Greek temple (called the Temple of Apollo) to the 
north, and a great Roman temple on the hill to the west, which was 
dedicated to the Roman imperial family. Then we perceive the 
pneral form of the vast rectangle of the market, and a profusion 
of monuments of all kinds within it, but the buildings below the 
reek temple to the north are at a lower level than we, and we see 
(moly the upper part of them above the edge of a low promenade 
marking the northern edge of the section of the market where we 
tand. This section is enclosed at the west by a colonnaded aque- 
luct; at the east, to our right, by the library or records-office to 
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which Babbius and his son contributed. To our immediate left 
stretches the impressive colonnade of the South Stoa. This is a 
Greek building, remodeled by the settlers to accommodate the of- 
fices of administration. Within the shadowy colonnade we perceive 
the entrance to a series of offices, roomy and cool, with mosaic floors 
and marbled walls. One of them belongs to the imperial governor 
himself ; beside it is the entrance to the South Basilica, a courthouse; 
another room contains a delicately ornamented fountain with plash- 
ing water, while beside us is the oval council hall of the city. 

About in the middle of the promenade along the northern edge of 
this part of the market place looms a tall facade entered by three 
great doorways. Looking through them, we see that they give 
access to an open platform, ten feet or so above the lower market 
place beyond. This is the Bema, or Tribune, where the governor 
makes public appearances. On each side of the door, within, are 
marble benches where his retinue may sit while he speaks. At this 
same level, to right and left stretches the promenade lined with 
statues, monuments, and loungers, looking down on the swarming 
crowd in the lower market below. From here we survey the broad 
expanse, dotted with awnings and tents from which things are sold, 
and surrounded by a various array of buildings. To the west is the 
focus of religion, a terrace with a row of temples. The one on the 
left is dedicated to Venus, the “fortune” or patron goddess of Cor- 
inth ; beside it is a sanctuary of all the gods together. Where the plan 
shows, near the center, two temples together, in Paul’s time was an 
elaborate fountain, with statues standing amid cascades of water. 
To the right of this is a circular monument, erected by our friend 
Babbius, and then a small temple dedicated to Mercury, the god of 
commerce, and the first divinity to be honored with a temple by 
the Roman settlers. 

Along the northern boundary, below the ancient Greek temple, 
runs a row of shops behind a colonnade, and to the right of this is a 
courtyard giving access to the largest courthouse in the city. Then 
comes the great arch leading to the road to the western harbor, 
Lechaeum, while a low colonnade stretches from the arch to the 
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eastern end of the market. At the east the whole is finished off by 
the Julian Basilica, the third great courthouse of the market area. 

We might now descend the stairs by the Bema to rest awhile in 
one of the airy open rooms beside it. Here there are marble benches 
around a mosaic floor, and colored marble and fine carving make 
it a work of art as well as of comfort. From the market area at 
this level the promenade where we had been standing proves to be 
the roof of a series of shops extending the entire length of the area. 
Here are sold the finest and most luxurious objects available in the 
city—glassware and jewelry, perhaps books and fine cloth. 

Crossing to the Lechaeum Road gate, we might pause to look 
into the colonnade on the right. It is open behind, and looks down 
into a large cool courtyard whence issue sounds of running water. 
Descending through the gate to investigate we find the fountain 
Peirene; peering through the screen behind the draw-basins, we can 
see the dim caverns extending under the market, in which water is 
stored for the thirsty people. 

Back in the Lechaeum Road are long ranges of shops behind 
colonnades; here is a section selling flowers, here one with shoes, 


here another with clothing, and so on, as vendors of particular 


things assemble together for company. 

Further down the street, to the left, we may enter an enclosed 
courtyard behind the colonnade of the street, probably a special 
market for some purpose. Fragments of inscriptions have sug- 
gested that this is the macellum, or meat market, but whether one 
whose meat one might eat freely (Corinthians I, 10, 25) or one 
where was sold meat from the animals sacrificed to the pagan gods, 
cannot be specified. 

In the area of the Lechaeum Road excavations has been founda 
piece of stone cut to fit over a door, bearing traces of letters that 
may have represented the words “Synagogue of the Hebrews.” 
The date of the inscription is much later than Paul, and it is even 
uncertain where this stone was originally placed, but there is a 
reasonable chance that the Pauline synagogue actually lies in the 
neighborhood, perhaps just east of the excavated area. Certainly 
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it would not be one of the great public buildings of the city, but it 
may well be conveniently located to the market.’ 

Just below the macellum and off our printed plan a street leads 
south at right angles to the Lechaeum Road. Turning off on this 
we pass still another market, north of the ancient temple, and come 
to the theatre. Near its entrance are a number of colonnaded courts 
where people gathered between the acts or to rest on their way to 
the market. On the floor of one of these is an inscription recording 
the fact that it was paved by Erastus in fulfillment of a promise 
made while he was running for the office of aedile. Erastus was, 
of course, a member of the church and a friend of Paul. We know 
that Paul later sent him to Macedonia to help with the church there, 
and that he afterwards returned to Corinth. He was aedile, how- 
ever, when Paul wrote the epistle to the Romans from Corinth, 
apparently during his second (or third) visit, and very likely the 
floor was paved while Paul was there. Perhaps he even watched 
the job in company with Erastus. 

The scene we have inspected is surely the scene for much of Paul’s 
life while he was in Corinth. Apart from the time he spent with 
his hosts and in the Christian meetings, he would naturally have 
gravitated to the market. Perhaps he shared a shop there with 
Aquila, or one of the awning-shaded booths in the middle of the 
area, while he made or sold his tent-cloth. Here he would have gone 
to find his friends and meet new people, resting in the colonnades 
or at the fountains, or in the shaded rooms with benches on hot 
days ; or sitting on the benches on the sunny side of statues and other 
monuments on cold days. Here in this center of business, govern- 
ment, and religion, he might hope to meet all sorts of people from 
all over the world. 


To get an impression of the various groups of people in the city 
we have to pursue various kinds of investigation. The outstanding 


‘The house of Gaius, “host of the whole Church” (Romans 16, 23), has assuredly not 
been identified, but there is a remote possibility that it lay in an eastern suburb inside 
the gate on the road to Cenchreae. Here a fifth-century church has been found, com- 
pletely ruined now but once a large and splendid edifice with nave and two aisles, a 
baptistery, and other remarkable features. There may have been earlier or more im- 
portant churches at Corinth but they have not been found, and it is barely conceivable 
that this marks the place where Paul met his followers after the schism in the primi- 


tive group. 
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fact is that they were cosmopolitan, but the degree to which this 
was so is hard to define, for although we know the names of many 
Corinthians, most of the individuals have Greek or Roman names, 
and we have already seen how a Roman name might conceal the 
original nationality of a freed slave or an honorary citizen. Among 
his friends, Paul mentions Aquila, Crispus, Fortunatus, Gaius, 
Lucius, Titius Justus, Priscilla, Quartus, and Tertius; these are all 
Roman names, but Paul says specifically that Aquila (and presum. 
ably his wife Priscilla) were Jews, born in Pontus (that is, north. 
central Asia Minor), who had moved to Rome and been expelled 
from there with the other Jews. Also, the Justus who was his host 
in Acts 18, 7, may be the Justus “‘of the circumcision” of Colossian; 
4, 11. Crispus is called a “chief of the synagogue,” which means 
that he must have been of the Jewish faith. He might have beena 
converted Roman, but it is more likely that he was a Jew who had 
taken a Roman name. Similarly, Achaicus, Apollos, Chloe, Erastus, 
Epainetus, Phoebe, Sosthenes, Stephanas, and Zenas are certainly 
Greek names. But Sosthenes was also a “chief of the synagogue” 
and probably a Jew with a Greek name. Any of his friends could 
have been Greeks or Romans or foreigners who had taken Greek 
or Roman names, or been given them as slaves. 

In any case the list is a clear indication of the fact that there were 
other people than native Corinthian Greeks and Romans in the city, 
and other evidence bears this out. For example, the Julius family 
were at the top of the social scale, always excepting the Roman 
governor and visiting dignitaries from Rome. This family showered 
gifts of Corinth over a period of several generations. We hear of 
Gaius Julius Laco, his son Gaius Julius Spartiaticus, and several 
others down into the second century. These were Greek aristocrats 
of Sparta, honored with Roman citizenship, but they did much for 
Corinth and may well have lived there for a “season” each year in 
a residence such as the small villa found west of the city, floored with 
some of the finest mosaics ever discovered in Greece. A member of 
another such family, Publius Caninius Agrippa, the son of a Greek 
named Alexiades, made for himself an unusually distinguished 
career in the Roman civil service; he even became governor of the 
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province for a term. Thus the upper levels of Corinthian society 
were composed of Romanized Greeks and of the true Romans who 
came as part of the administration, some of whom remained to live; 
and it must have been a fairly cosmopolitan and luxurious life they 
passed. 

At the next level we have the successful freedmen, like Babbius, 
self-made men who achieved wealth and as much social status as 
this could buy. The similarity of the name Babbius to that of Babbit 
is purely coincidental, but the connotation may not be wholly false. 
Such men must have constituted the real backbone of Corinthian 
progress, striving in every way to increase their own holdings in 
commerce and industry, building up trade connections all over the 
world, and at the same time developing the prosperity of the city 
asa whole. They were the men who provided the money for most 
of the little temples, shops, public buildings of various kinds, statues 
and monuments of various descriptions. Their motives were com- 
plex: some, like Erastus and Babbius, ran for public office and prom- 
ised this or that improvement if elected; regardless of politics, they 
would like to see their names on some imposing structure; and, for 
we must be fair, most of them probably genuinely loved the city 
which was their handiwork and took personal pleasure in adding to 
its magnificence. By birth they had been Greek or some other 
nationality ; by fortune they had become slaves; by their own efforts 
they became the “‘solid’’ citizens of the new Corinth. 

Below these men in the social scale was a multitude of bureau- 
crats and lawyers native and foreign. The great basilicas located on 
the edges of the market show the importance and scale of public 
administration in this town. As the provincial capital it was the 
focus of all imperial administration of Greece below Thessaly, and 
here innumerable cases of every kind must have been handled daily. 
The array of offices in the South Stoa can only hint at the size of 
the imperial organization; they were the reception halls for the 
great officials, and the clerks and record-keepers must have had 
hives of quarters elsewhere. 

These people undoubtedly considered themselves superior to the 
swarm of small shopkeepers and craftsmen, whose number and im- 
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portance is only partially indicated by the small shops lining every 
public place and the multitude and variety of manufactured objects 
found in the excavations. The shopkeepers, none the less, come 
closer to representing the solid basis of the prosperity of the city. 
They did not, of course, operate on the scale of a Babbius, but they 
give some hint of the volume of trade that went on. Probably many 
of Paul’s friends were of this class; certainly Aquila was. 

The lowest class of permanent residents would, of course, have 
been the slaves. These must have been numerous, although they 
left but scanty records in the inscriptions. They had been reduced 
to slavery by the accidents of fortune in every part of the world, 
and would have been particularly various in national origin. When 
Paul refers to “those in the household” of some man, it is probably 
the slaves he means. Many of these performed the most menial 
and undesirable tasks in the economic system, though others had 
work congenial to their tastes and abilities, even in the highest levels. 
True, some free men worked with the meanest slaves, and the slaves 
could mingle freely with free men in the market, but their tragic 
inability to help themselves in any real critical difference with their 
masters must have inclined them to listen to Paul’s message. 

Also barely represented by written records were the transients. 
These cannot be numbered; they came from all over the known 
world on every possible errand. Some of the records of the athletic 
festival held not far from the city are partially preserved, and the 
winners of various contests are known. They came from Egypt 
Asia Minor, and other parts of the Mediterranean, as well as from 
Greece. They would stay only for the festival and then depart, but 
similarly a constant stream of merchants and sailors poured in and 
out, bringing wares from every port, hurrying up to the city while 
their boats were in dock. Corinth was a byword among sailors, 
mainly as a place where it was easy to lose money and easier to 
find a dissipation for every taste. “See Corinth and Die!” was both 
a lure and a warning. 

Thus many nationalities lived in Corinth, and there must have 
been an “Egypt-town” and a “Little Syria” and a community for 
every visitor. The Roman tourists of a hundred years later than 
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Paul mention sanctuaries of many foreign divinities, which owed 
their support in large part to the nationals from their homelands. 
Recently, in a small excavation southeast of the market, perhaps 
near the road to Cenchreae, there was found a structure which 
might have been a sort of hotel, and in the debris were found fig- 
urines of divinities imported from Egypt. Not much of this sort of 
thing has come to light so far, because most of the excavations have 
been in the civic center where only official monuments would be per- 
mitted. But there are many square miles of ancient Corinth still 
unexplored, and under the soil still undiscovered lie the remains of 
these foreign peoples, as well as of the synagogue and the meeting 
place of the Pauline church. 

Such, in general, was the social and physical environment in 
which Paul lived during his visits to Corinth. Some aspects of it 
we know better than others; most vividly we can re-create the set- 
ting for his dramatic trial before Gallio, when the dissident mem- 
bers of the synagogue accused him of teachings contrary to the law. 
This was before the Bema, or tribunal, in the middle of the market 
square, a building which could be largely rebuilt today from the 
original materials or accurate reproductions. We may easily picture 
the shouting mob jostling Paul forward, while Gallio stood above 
them on the ornamental marble platform, against the frame of the 
great portal behind, while his staff sat on the benches by the doors, 
and frightened or amused spectators took refuge in the open sitting 
rooms flanking the Bema or on the promenade above at each side. 
This scene, indeed, perhaps more than any other incident in his life 
at Corinth, may have affected the course of Christianity, for some 
believe that the friction between Jew and gentile in the primitive 
church turned Paul irrevocably to a mission among the gentiles. 
Surely it left an indelible impression at Corinth itself, for it is 
probable that a chapel was built in the Bema about the fifth century 
after Christ, and it is certain that a three-aisled church with mosaic- 
floored entrance was erected on its ruins in the tenth century. To 
this day the festival of St. Paul in the area of Corinth commem- 
orates the trial of the apostle, and since the rediscovery of the Bema, 
the ceremony is celebrated on the very spot. 
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Ante-Bellum Georgia Humor 


and Humorists 


By H. PRENTICE MILLER 


H. Prentice Miller, Ph.B. ’27, A.M. ’28, Ph.D. (Chicago) °42, is Associate 
Professor of English and Dean of the Lower Division of the College. A 
recognized authority on early Georgia humorous writers, Dean Miller read 
the following paper as the annual presidential address at the spring banquet 
of the Emory chapter of Phi Beta Kappa on the evening of May 17, 1949. 


LTHOUGH even the most dour and crabbed grouch prides him. 
A self upon possessing a sense of humor and can rarely be more 
insulted than when accused of lacking an appreciation of wit, it will 
take a braver and wiser soul than your speaker this evening to 
define the term humor. Perhaps the heart of all humor is incon- 
gruity—the unexpected or unanticipated expressed in a manner 
which appears ludicrous to either hearer or reader. American 
humor (of which the Georgia variety is notable in both quantity 
and quality) is unique in that it is a comprehensive demonstration 
of American life and thought by the method of reductio ad ab. 
surdum. Its subject matter embraces the entire field of American 
institutions, laws, customs, manners, habits, characters, and con- 
victions—always in language which will provoke laughter. 

The humor discussed in this paper may be called, for want of a 
better name, /iterary or written humor—words to be read, as con- 
trasted to drawings, radio gags, after-dinner speeches, perform- 
ances of blackface minstrels, newspaper comic strips, and pan- 
tomimes. 

Let it be stated at the outset that any attempt to analyze humor 
may be a profitless undertaking. E. B. White, one of our best 
modern humorists, made the point patly when he said, ‘‘Humor can 
be dissected, as the frog can, but the thing dies in the process and 
the innards are discouraging to any but the pure scientific mind.” 

Scholars generally agree that native American humor came into 
being shortly after 1800. Admittedly it derived much from folk- 
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lore and the tall-tale tradition. It was, moreover, so closely related 
to oral story-telling that much American humor simply transcribes 
yarns based on incidents either real or imagined. Indeed the subsoil 
of American humor is our everlasting propensity for swapping 
stories. 

Who wrote this almost endless stream of Georgia humor? For 
the most part the writers were newspaper editors, judges, legisla- 
tors, lawyers, and politicians—men who earned their livelihood in 
various ways—men of action who wrote humorous sketches and 
stories primarily as an avocation. 

Since humor had no literary standing, these authors often wrote 
anonymously of pseudonymously. The characters whom they used 
as mouthpieces were uneducated, but they had horse sense and were 
crackerbox philosophers who expressed the commonsense point of 
view of their community and age. Their chief subjects were local 
customs (such as shooting matches, gander pullings, horse races, 
militia drills, quiltings, frolics, fashions), courtships and weddings, 
law circuits and political life (especially on the frontier), hunting 
stories, oddities in character, travel (the rustic in a city), frontier 
medical stories, gambling, varieties of religious experience (circuit 
riding preachers, camp meetings, both white and Negro, burlesque 
sermons), and fights." The literary forms used were sketches, 
stories, letters, and burlesques. As anti-sentimentalists they enjoyed 
ridiculing the spread-eagle oratory, the history, the fiction, the ele- 
gant style of the formal essay, even the turgid obituary poetry of the 
period. Virtually all humorous writing appeared originally in news- 
papers and periodicals, and since there was no adequate copyright 
law, the good stories were promptly picked up and reprinted in 
other newspapers and magazines. 


The common denominator in all nineteenth-century American 
humor was dialect, either low white or racial. The ante-bellum 
writers tried to represent the natural mistakes of the uneducated; 
some of those after the Civil War used misspelling as a tour de 
force. Grammatical errors appear everywhere, and the use of 


‘Franklin J. Meine has edited an excellent anthology of these stories, Tall Tales of 
the Southwest (New York: Knopf, 1937). 
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earthy metaphors abounds. The stories are local, authentic, de. 
tailed, zestful; they are distinctly masculine, and they deal primarily 
with the lower classes. 

The oral story-teller could not hold his audience with a leisurely 
and cumbersome rhetorical style. Vivid phrases, drawn from the 
racy vernacular, had to replace rambling descriptions; a striking 
figure of speech or a single well-chosen verb quickly recorded an 
action. The action had to move rapidly. Thumbnail sketches of 
characters and the use of much direct quotation which caught the 
peculiarities of speech were inherent in the best humor. 

Among the devices used by the humorist was anticlimax, as when 
Bill Arp says, “I like an affectionate familiarity between parents 
and children, though I want it understod I’m boss of the family, 
that is, when Mrs. Arp is away from home.” Other devices were 
the juxtaposition of incongruous predicates, incongrous nouns, 
proper names which came strangely together, misquoting the Scrip- 
tures or the classics, use of extraordinary or mixed figurative lan. 
guage, euphemistic statement of an unpleasant truth, punning, word 
coinage, and malapropisms. In fact, American humor puts endless 
stress on deformity—deformity of words, sentences, quotations, 
grammar, and logic.’ 


But enough of generalizing. Convincing illustrations, we hope, 


will follow in the historical survey. 

The earliest important example of Southern humor appeared in 
the Washington, Georgia, Monitor (weekly newspaper) on June 6, 
1807. Over the signature “Timothy Crabshaw” was published 
a long disquisition addressed to ‘‘Fugitas,” who had written several 
long letters to the editor. A generally-accepted tradition has it that 
Crabshaw was Oliver Hillhouse Prince, a Connecticut Yankee lavw- 
yer who had settled with relatives in the county seat of Wilkes 
County. Crabshaw is deadly serious in his indictment of the ineffec 
tiveness of the local militia, an armed force supposedly ready for 


2For an authentic discussion of American humor, see Walter Blair, Native American 
Humor (New York: American Book Co., 1937). 


8The exact date and place of original publication had long been a mystery. In 1940 


the writer of this article discovered the story in a file of The Monitor in the library 
of the University of North Carolina. 
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.Maction against England or the ever-present threat of an Indian up- 
rising. One passage will illustrate Crabshaw’s tone and purpose: 


Your people, collectively taken, have I believe as much per- 
sonal valor as any other people; but whatever their courage 
may be, they would in their present state of ignorance and in- 
subordination, fly before a disciplined well appointed army, or 
be slaughtered without the smallest effective resistence—I as- 
sure you, my dear friend, unless some reformation takes place 
in this particular, your countrymen had better put their trust 
in an extraordinary providence, or in that justice of nations 
which has lately come so much in fashion, or lastly in the mercy 
of a conqueror, than in the effective energy of such protectors. 
I happened not long since to be present at the muster of a cap- 
tain’s company in a remote part of one of the counties. 


Thereafter follows the story commonly known as “The Militia 
Company Drill.” In it Captain Clodpole and his company are held 
up to ridicule. The captain does not know the proper military com- 
mands and therefore reads them from Steuben’s military manual, 
painfully spelling out the words and presently turning two pages at 
once. Many soldiers carry umbrellas; very few have guns. Turbu- 
lence, insubordination, stupidity, and ignorance are found every- 
where. The story ends in chaos with the company falling to pieces. 
At the conclusion of the story Crabshaw continues his disquisition 
and re-emphasizes his point that so long as the local militia elects 


its own officers, discipline will necessarily be farcical. It may be 
worth noting that as late as the Civil War, Georgia’s Governor Joe 
Brown upheld that privilege and accordingly had a violent quarrel 
with the Confederate high command. 


This story well illustrates the popularity of Georgia humor. It 
went the rounds in the newspapers, without, of course, Crabshaw’s 
disquisition. An English traveller, John Lambert, found the story 
ina Charleston newspaper and published it in his travel book dated 
1810. The story appeared as an undated separate under the excel- 
lent burlesque title The Ghost of Baron Steuben; or Fredonia in 
Arms! Being a Description of the Most Bloody Campaign Styled 
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the Alexandro-Cesaro-Eugenio-F rederico-Bonapartic Campaign out 
Napoleonised; or a Georgia Training in which the most exquisite 
discipline, subordination, military knowledge, fortitude, temperance, 
and patriotic preparation, are clearly exemplified, and particularly 
recommended to those who are opposed to the uselessness and mis- 
chief of a Standing Army! 

The story appeared also in Gifford’s History of the Wars Occa- 
sioned by the French Revolution (London, 1817). Augustus Bald- 
win Longstreet included the story in his Georgia Scenes (1835), 
but stated specifically that it had been written by a friend and was 
used with permission. Chapter XXIII of Thomas Hardy’s The 
Trumpet Major (published in 1880) is virtually a transcript of the 
story. American friends of Longstreet at once harshly accused 
Hardy of being a flagrant plagiarizer. When Hardy stated that he 
had never heard of Longstreet, they were even more severe in their 
condemnation. It subsequently developed that Hardy had found 
the story in Gifford’s History. 

But the first unquestionably important figure in Georgia humor 
is Augustus Baldwin Longstreet,‘ native of Augusta. Few men have 
led a more varied existence, for he was a circuit-riding lawyer, 
judge, planter, politician, newspaper owner, editor, and humorist. 
Unfortunately for both humor and politics he “got religion,” to use 
the phrase of the day, and became a Methodist minister and in suc 
cession President of Emory College and three others. 

In 1835 he collected certain stories originally published in news- 
papers and issued them in book form under the title Georgia Scenes. 
He is quite definite as to his purpose: 


The design of the Georgia Scenes has been wholly misappre- 
hended by the public. It has been invariably received as a mere 
collection of fancy sketches, with no higher object than. . . en- 
tertainment . . . whereas the aim of the author was to supply 
a chasm in history which has always been overlooked—the man- 
ners, customs, amusements, wit, dialect, as they appear in all 


grades of society to an ear and eye witness to them. . . . I have 


4The definitive study of Longstreet was made by John Donald Wade, Augustus Bald- 
win Longstreet (New York: Macmillan, 1924). 
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not confined myself to strictly veracious historic detail; but 
there is scarcely one word from the beginning to the end of the 
book which is not strictly Georgian. . . . ““The Gander Pulling” 
actually occurred at the very place where I locate it. The 
names of the persons who figure in it are such as were well 
known in Richmond County [Augusta] at that time, and the 
language which I put into the mouths of my actors was just 
such as was common at such exhibitions. . .. Again, take ““The 
Wax Works.” The exhibition actually came off in Waynes- 
boro, Burke County, Georgia. Every character introduced 
actually existed . . . performing precisely the part ascribed to 
him. ... “The Fight” is a description of a combat which was 
not uncommon in almost every county in Georgia, at almost 
every one of which there was a Ransy Sniffle, a little more ludi- 
crous in form and figure, and made rather more conspicuous 
in this fight than the real Ransys were. In person, however, he 
answered very well to many of the poorer class whom all Geor- 
gians have seen in the sterile pine woods of that State. 


Longstreet continued by saying that some of the scenes were as 


literal as the frailty of memory would allow them to be. His am- 
bition was that through his stories “we may be seen and heard by 
our posterity two hundred years hence just as we are.”’ 

In form Longstreet’s stories combine the Addisonian literary 
sketch, with its concomitant satire and moralizing, and racy Georgia 
dialect. As a country lawyer Longstreet had heard countless amus- 
ing stories and had met with eccentric characters. Typical stories 
concern two rascals who cheat each other in a horseswap, or a 
smalltown group playing tricks on a drunkard, or three old women 
dipping snuff and swapping sage advice about home remedies. 

The sheer barbarity impresses the modern reader somewhat more 
than the humor. At a horse race two little boys get into a fight; this 
results in another fight between two men, one of whom is carried 
off with a cracked skull. When a Negro jockey is killed in a fall, 
an onlooker casually regrets the unfortunate incident. The Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals would never approve of 
the gander pulling, a contest in which each horseman dashes by a 
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pole at full speed and tries to pluck off the head of a well greased 
gander. In another story the two strongest men in a community 
are tricked into an argument. They agree to fight fairly and 
promptly trip each other, bite each other’s ears, noses, and fingers, 
and try to grind sand into each other’s eyes. 

Longstreet included even the lowest stratum of white society—the 
dirt-eater or clay-eater. The medical journals of the day carried 
accounts of such abnormalities, and decades later the Rockefeller 
Institute discovered the cause as inadequate diet. Such a passage 
as the following is not altogether humorous today: 


Now, there happened to reside in the county just alluded to 
a little fellow by the name of Ransy Sniffle; a sprout of Rich- 
mond, who, in his earlier days, had fed copiously upon red clay 
and blackberries. This diet had given Ransy a complexion that 
a corpse would have disdained to own, and an abdominal rotun- 
dity that was quite unprepossessing. Long spells of the fever 
and ague, too, in Ransy’s youth, had conspired with clay and 
blackberries to throw him quite out of the order of nature. 
His shoulders were fleshless and elevated; his head large and 
flat; his neck slim and translucent; and his arms, hands, fingers, 
and feet were lengthened out of all proportion to the rest of his 
frame. His joints were large and his limbs small; and as for 
flesh, he could not, with propriety, be said to have any. Those 
parts which nature usually supplies with the most of this ar- 
ticle—the calves of the legs, for example—presented in him 
the appearance of so many well-drawn blisters. His height was 
just five feet nothing; and his average weight in blackberry 
season, ninety-five. 


The modern reader finds some humor in Longstreet but is even 
more impressed by the graphic realism and convincing portrayal of 
provincial Georgia life a century ago. 

Longstreet’s most important follower was Ohio-born William 
Tappan Thompson,’ a printer who by 1835 had reached Augusta. 
5An exhaustive study of Thompson can be found in The Life and Works of William 


Tappan Thompson, an unpublished doctoral dissertation at the University of Chicago, 
by Henry Prentice Miller. 
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There he managed Longstreet’s printing establishment and studied 
law under the famous judge. When Longstreet abandoned his prac- 
tice and turned to the ministry, Thompson became a publisher and a 
newspaper and magazine editor. He moved about frequently until 
1850, when he became editor of the Savannah Morning News, and 
subsequently remained at the same post for over thirty years. 

Thompson’s first stories (later collected and published as The 
Chronicles of Pineville) reveal in both technique and subject matter 
his close discipleship to Longstreet. In spite of the fact that Long- 
street used the first-person point of view and Thompson the third, 
their techniques are similar: both wrote in the rambling and leis- 
urely fashion of the Addisonian sketch and used a serious literary 
style except for interspersed passages of dialect. Thompson, even 
more noticeably than Longstreet, began with long pages of descrip- 
tion and slow characterization in the fashion of the genial gentle- 
man amateur. Thompson, even more than Longstreet, remained 
aloof from his characters and made extended editorial comments 
from time to time. In order to avoid Southern resentment, both 
authors, when they described any particularly unsavory phase of 
Southern life, moved their stories into the past. Both writers failed 
to stop at the end of the incident which they recounted; they both 
continued with an aftermath commentary. Both authors empha- 
sized moralizing: in The Chronicles of Pineville a village dandy is 
ridiculed; a Sabbath-breaker meets misfortune, and at least three 
drunkards meet enough troubles to cause them to reform. Here 
too Thompson displays his only low-life characters: cantankerous 
brawlers and revolting dirt-eaters. Here too are the Southern poor- 
whites, one of whom mistakenly kills his mule while fire-hunting for 
deer and another while drunk is brutally punished by practical jokers 
who fire “‘sky-rackets” into him. 

But Thompson’s greatest fame was to come from another tech- 
nique. By 1843 he had moved to Madison, where as newly- 
appointed editor of the Southern Miscellany (weekly newspaper) 
he set himself to the task of increasing the circulation by writing 
semi-literate letters under the pseudonym of Major Jones. These 
he hoped would please and amuse the sober-minded middle-class 
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farmers of the region. His sole purpose was popularity, and this 
he hoped to achieve with wholesome fun which would portray 
Southern rustic life and character “with no more exaggeration than 
was necessary to give distinctiveness to the picture.” 

The epistolary form offered Thompson many advantages. Let. 
ters can be either short or long. The frequency of genuine letters 
in the newspapers added to the air of authenticity and verisimilitude, 
especially among half-educated, gullible readers. By making a 
countryman the author of these letters, Thompson was able to 
divorce himself from the hodge-podge of Addisonian essay and 
dialect found in Longstreet and to employ the American vernacular 
altogether. Although by so doing he surrendered the humorous 
incongruity of formal language juxtaposed to dialect, he gained an 
opportunity for full-length exploitation of provincial speech and a 
chance to make the local provincial background convincing—both to 
be accomplished through a well-developed rustic character who pos- 
sessed a rambling, “total recall” mind. The author avoided monot- 
ony by having Major Jones quote the conversation of other charac. 
ters and by having other characters write to the Major. The in- 
congruity between the downright seriousness of Major Jones on the 
one hand and the humorous dialect and ludicrous situations he 
recounted on the other brought wholehearted amusement to both 
gulled and sophisticated readers. 

As developed in the thirty-odd letters (later to become Major 
Jones’s Courtship) the character Major Jones has significance from 
at least three points of view. First of all, in him is to be founda 
full-length individual portrait of a middle-class farmer who lived 
in middle Georgia in the 1840's. He is not a Southern poor-white; 
he owns a farm and a few slaves, but he is his own overseer and 
even works in the fields on occasion. His importance in Pineville 
(almost certainly Madison in some respects) is proved by his being 
the major of the local militia and in his being chosen orator for the 
Fourth of July celebration. Although his orthography is poor and 
his grammar worse, he does have casual acquaintance with the 
Bible, Shakespeare, and Dickens. He is human enough to have per- 
sonal flaws such as jealousy, but gambling, hard drinking, brutal 
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fighting, and cruel practical jokes are not in his life. His naive 
serious-mindedness is found on every page: he earnestly admonishes 
young men against the evil of chewing tobacco; he zealously sets 
himself to the task of improving literature in Pineville; he ingenu- 
ously believes that his letters will be aidful to bashful young lovers 
in their efforts to propose. A staunch Washingtonian (member of 
a temperance society), he induces at least one drunkard to reform. 
Unlike the usual amoral or immoral humorous characters of the 
South and the Southwest of this period (such as Simon Suggs and 
Sut Lovingood), Major Jones is a serious crackerbox philosopher, 
sometimes exhibiting strong plebeian prejudices of his class, else- 
where making judicious comments on life. He urges all men to 
abstain from tobacco and whiskey. He ridicules women’s enormous 
but stylish bustles as violations to common sense, but his favorite 
target is the dandy’s long whiskers and “‘soap locks,”’ monstrosities 
in the eyes of the middle class. There is, of course, the traditional 
bourgeois attack on book learning and contempt for the crackpot 
who was predicting that the end of the world was at hand; such a 
prophet was trying to be smarter than the Lord intended for any- 
one to be. Countryman that he is, Major Jones resents having a 
dog in the house, and masculinely believes that homes were made 
to live in and not to be spring-cleaned. Cockiness and a glib tongue 
arouse his suspicions, and the man who begins to rise has his troubles : 


I’ve always noticed it to be the case, that whenever a man 
begins to rise a little in the world, everybody tht knows him 
is shore to try to set him back; but if he’s got real genus he’s 
shore to succeed in spite of all his old friends, and then ther’s 
nobody hurras for him louder than they does. It’s the way with 
human nater—envy won't let ’em give a man popilarity, but 
when he gits it in spite of ’em, and is independent of ’em, then 
they feel like the boot was on tother leg, and is monstrous glad 
to git any notice from him. 


Less appealing are the political letters, which Thompson rightly 
discarded when he chose his collection for a book. In six letters 
Major Jones is nothing more than a political mouthpiece for the 
Whig party. The tone becomes waspish as when in defense of 
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diminutive Alexander H. Stephens, Major Jones calls his opponents, 
superior only in physical size, mere “gobs of reorganized hog-meat 
and hominy.” 

Folklore beliefs, country medicinals, social customs, personal 
habits, and local community life contribute to the humor of the 
letters. Hog hair will improve the yield of Irish potatoes; soft soap 
will soothe burned hands; “‘sut” (soot) tea, catnip tea, and onion 
juice are sovereign remedies for sick babies; assafoetida and burned 
hen feathers will revive a person who has fainted. 

Much of the humor in the Courtship comes from the language. 
Thompson himself states that his purpose in the diction, grammar, 
and spelling which he employed is to make them consistent with the 
language and the pronunciation of middle Georgia farmers. Al- 
though these devices make much of the humor of the Courtship, he 
emphatically declared that he had used them for accuracy and not 
for cheap wit. His aim, therefore, is to be distinguished from the 
practices of the post-Civil War literary comedians, who employed 
their ingenuity to extend these devices into fantastic tours de force. 
Thompson’s cacography, it follows, was meant to represent the 
natural misspelling of the half-educated Georgia “cracker” or to 
indicate his pronunciation. 

The Major’s errors in grammar are.those which are still common 
among uneducated people: violations of agreement between subject 
and verb (you does), misuse of case (them side-looks), faulty con- 
junctions (being as for because), double negatives (it don’t hurt 
’em none), and innumerable incorrect tense forms (sot, seed, drap, 
brung, hearn). But more striking and more humorous than those 
errors are the Southern word coinage and the peculiar rustic phras- 
ing which are characteristic of Major Jones’s diction. When Mary 
bowed, the Major said “she made a sort of a stoop over and a dodge 
back.” Pete’s failure to mention a matter is expressed as “he never 
said peas about it.” Social climbers who imitate the aristocrats are 
designated as “highfliers.”” When time passed slowly for the Major 
because he had had a quarrel with Mary, he concluded that “the 
axeltree of the world wanted greasin.” To be in a state of nervous 
excitement is “‘to be in a terrible swivet.” The command “go to 
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grass” is clearly a euphemism. Another class of words used by the 
Major are terms which a rustic employs in an effort to obtain a 
high-sounding effect: “fractious,” “stancheous,” “nincomnoddle,” 
“oudacious,” “gabblement,” ‘“‘onplush” (nonplus), and “‘shecon- 
ery” (chicanery). 

Thompson’s most effective device, however, for humorous diction 
is the appropriateness to a rustic character of the earthy metaphors 
and similes employed by Major Jones. He complimented Mary’s 
hair and face as being ‘‘as slick and shiny as a mahogany burow.” 
She blushed “‘as beautiful as a morning glory.”” When he was em- 
barrassed his face “felt red as a pepper-pod” and his ears “burnt 
like they was frostbit.” Some of the people asleep on the train were 
“tossin and twistin about as busy as bull yearlins in fly time” but 
others were “quiet as a midlin of meat.” When unable to speak 
because of his bashfulness, he said that his throat felt as if he had 
“swallerd a bundle of fodder.” Gazing at Niagara Falls, he felt 
himself to be “no bigger than a seed-tick in Scriven county.” The 
metaphorical language which Major Jones used is convincingly ap- 
propriate to his rustic character and workaday world; it clearly had 
no kinship to the exaggerated language of the tall-tale tradition. 

His naive but mildly sacrilegious remarks about hogs should have 
amused his commonsense readers: 


I go for hog meat myself, any way it can be fixed, notwith- 
standin old nick was turned into ’em once, and set a whole gang 
of ’em running down a steep hill into the sea, whar they got 
drownded in the water. Old Miss Stallins [the Major’s 
mother-in-law | ses it’s all a fact, and I don’t never care about 
gitin into a argyment with her; but thar’s one thing I’m cer- 
tain of—if the old feller did get into the hogs then, he didn’t 
spile the meat. 


The Courtship letters, originally published in the Southern Mis- 
cellany, were collected and printed as a book in Madison in 1843. 
Certain of the letters went the rounds of the newspapers and mag- 
azines. As Major Jones’s Courtship the book had almost endless 
popularity. Your speaker has been able to identify at least twenty- 
seven editions, one printed after 1900. Thompson even turned cer- 
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tain incidents into a play, a rural farce-comedy which was especially 
popular in the South in the fifties and sixties. 

Capitalizing on the popularity of his first book, Thompson, by 
1846 editor and owner of a literary newspaper in Baltimore, began 
publishing a second series of letters in which he sent Major Jones 
on a trip into Yankeedom and Canada. In Major Jones’s Sketches 
of Travel (which reached book form in 1848), humor is mixed with 
propaganda, the author’s serious purpose being to enlighten the 
North and the South about each other and thereby reduce the grow- 
ing tension. Although the book reached at least thirteen editions 
and various letters were reprinted far and wide, it is lacking in 
appeal to twentieth-century readers. Perhaps the best humor is to 
be found in Major Jones’s solemn-faced account of his first visit to 
the opera, which to him was a “‘lung-tearin, ear-bustin blowout” 
accompanied by ‘“‘everlastin caterwaulin.” A good Georgia corn 
shucking was more to his taste than the confused story and the in- 
comprehensible music of The Bohemian Girl. His account of the 
orchestra illustrates his reactions: 


Bimeby one of the fiddlers down in the place they call the - 


orkestry, tuck up his fiddle-stick, and rapped on his desk, at 
which evry musicianer grabbed his instrument. Then the man 
with the fiddle-stick, after wavin it up and down three or four 
times, gin his fiddle a scrape or two what seemed to set the 
whole of ’em agwine; and sich another hurra’s nest I never did 
hear before. Sumtimes all of ’em stopped but one or two; then 
they all struck up agin as hard as they could rip it. Sumtimes 
the musick was low and soft as the voice of a sick kitten, and 
then it was loud and terrible, as if all the lions, bulls, jackasses, 
and hiennys in creashun had got together, and was tryin to see 
which could make the biggest racket. They seemed to have 
evry thing in the world that would make a noise, from a base 
drum to a jewsharp; and evry feller tried to do his best. One 
old feller had a grate big fiddle of about one hundred hoss 
power, and the way he did rear and pitch and pull and jerk at 
it, was really distressin. The old feller seemed to have the 
highstericks, for fear he couldn’t make as much noise as the 
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rest of ’em, and he rolled his eyes and twisted his mouth about 
enuff to frighten all the ladys out of ther senses. Bimeby they 
all blowed out, and at the ring of the bell up went the curtain. 


Bernard De Voto has noticed interesting similarities between the 
Sketches of Travel and the Thomas Jefferson Snodgrass letters, the 
earliest humor of Samuel L. Clemens. Some convincing parallels 
are observable: the supposed author of each is a countryman who 
meets urban civilization and writes his comments in dialect. Major 
Jones hears an opera in Philadelphia, Snodgrass attends a perform- 
ance of Julius Caesar in St. Louis; and each character finds himself 
in an embarrassing predicament for courteously holding a bundle 
for a strange woman, the bundle in each case turning out to be a 
baby which the mother was abandoning. 

Thompson wrote still another group of stories which have been 
called ‘“‘mock oral tales.” Discarding the slow-moving, essay-like 
introductions and lengthy authorial comments of the rambling 
sketches in The Chronicles of Pineville, and abandoning the ram- 
bling diffuseness of the rustic letters in Major Jones’s Courtship, he 
developed the effective art of writing short, direct, emphatic, humor- 
ous stories. First published in whatever newspaper Thompson hap- 
pened to be editing, they purport to be told by Major Jones entirely 
in dialect. The typical formula is as follows: a single paragraph of 
general moralizing or crackerbox philosophizing; a quick, phrasal 
sketching of the characters; a few statements about background; a 
single incident, and finally the point or nub, which ties up with the 
initial paragraph. ‘““A Coon Hunt in a Fency Country” is an ex- 
ample of this technique at its best. In two paragraphs Thompson 
gives the moralizing, the sketchy background, the characterization, 
and the beginning of the action: 


It is really astonishin what a monstrous sight of mischief 
ther is in a bottle of rum. If one of ’em was to be submitted to 
a analization as the doctors calls it, it would be found to con- 
tain all manner of devilment that ever entered the head of man, 
from cussin and stealin up to murder and whippin his own 
mother, and nonsense enough to turn all the men in the world 
out of ther senses. If a man’s got any badness in him, let him 
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drink whiskey, and it will bring it out jest as sassafras tea does 
the measles; and if he’s a good-for-nothin sort of a feller, with- 
out no bad traits in partickeler, it’ll bring out all his foolish- 
ness. It affects different people in different ways—it makes 
some men monstrous brave and full of fight, and some it makes 
cowards—some it makes rich and happy and some pore and 
miserable. And it has different effects on different people’s 
eyes—some it makes see double, and some it makes so blind 
that they can’t tell themselves from a side of bacon. One of 
the worst cases of rum-foolery that I’ve heard of for a long 
time tuck place in Pineville last fall. 

Bill Sweeney and Tom Culpepper is the two greatest old 
coveys in our settlement for coon-huntin. The fact is, they 
don’t do much of anything else, and when they can’t catch 
coons, it’s a shore sign that coons is scarce. Well, one night 
they had every thing ready for a reglar hunt, but owin to some 
extra good fortin, Tom had got a pocket-pistol, as he called it, 
of genewine old Jimmaky rum. After taking a good startin 
horn, they went out on ther hunt, with ther lightwood torch a 
blazin, and the dogs a barkin and yelpin like they was crazy. 
They struck out into the woods, gwine in the direction of old 
Starlin Jones’s new ground, a great place for coons. Every 
now and then they would stop to wait for the dogs, and then 
they would drink one another’s health, until they begun to feel 
first-rate. On they went, chattin away about one thing and 
another, takin a nip now and then from Tom’s bottle, not 
mindin much whar they was gwine. Bimeby they come to a 
fence. Well, over they got without much difficulty. 


They presently meet the fence again, climb it, and fall into a 
creek. Amid groans, grumbling, and swearing, the two coon hunt- 
ers spend the entire night climbing the same fence and falling into 
the same creek. Such a sentence as, “Bill heard the splash, and he 
clung to the fence with both hands like he thought it was slewin 
round to throw him off,” reveals the aptness and naturalness of 
Thompson’s art at its best. Dawn brings the truth and shows them 
that “the licker sort o’ turned ther heads.” 
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Here are the rapid and splashy description, the sketchy charac- 
terization, and the fast-moving action which were to become con- 
stants in the local-color short stories of the seventies. 

Longstreet, Thompson, and a host of other humorists, both 
North and South, tried to create natural American characters and 
to give pictures of the American scene. They divorced themselves 
completely from the sentimentality and the elegance which were 
typical of their age and period. In short, these humorists produced 
a genuine record of life about them and developed the only strong 
stream of realism before the Civil War.° 

Other ante-bellum Georgia humorists deserve at least brief 
mention. The anonymous author of Kups of Kauphy (Athens, 
1853) wrote a series of sketches and stories in the Longstreet- 
Thompson tradition. John L. Lamar’s series of stories entitled 
Homespun Yarns includes “Polly Peablossom’s Wedding” and 
“The Blacksmith of the Mountain Pass,” in which a preacher out- 
fights an atheistic blacksmith, converts him, and says with justified 
pride, “I did maul grace into his unbelieving soul.” T. W. Lane’s 
“The Thimble Game”’ recounts how a son and a father in succes- 
sion are cheated in one of the oldest gyp tricks. T. A. Burke told 
about gamblers being cheated and how a drunk outwitted and 
locked a sheriff in jail. William C. Richards was interested in prac- 
tical jokes, such as those played at laughing gas parties, and the 
effects of electric shocks on a drunkard. Newspapers and the lit- 
erary magazines welcomed humorous contributions, and some yarn- 
spinners sent their best to The Spirit of the Times, the famous New 
York sports and humorous weekly. Among the short-lived humor- 
ous magazines established in Georgia were The Horn of Mirth 
(Athens, 1848-50) and The Gopher (Waynesboro, 1860). Geor- 
gians both wrote and read an almost endless stream of indigenous 
humor. 

Although this study cannot go beyond 1860 so far as details are 
concerned, the point should be made that Georgia humor continued 
to flourish with ever-increasing success. Charles Henry Smith (un- 
der the pseudonym Bill Arp) continued the Thompson tradition by 


Full evidence for this point is given by Napier Wilt, Some American Humorists (New 
York: Thomas Nelson, 1929). 
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writing humorously about the hardships of the Civil War and 
Reconstruction days. In Bill Arp, So-Called, Bill Arp’s Letters, 
and Bill Arp’s Peace Papers, Smith gave full characterization to 
middle-class life in north Georgia. Richard Malcolm Johnston in 
Dukesborough Tales and elsewhere followed Longstreet and 
Thompson by recreating the rural life of middle Georgia. Joel 
Chandler Harris, who began as a paragrapher in much the same 
fashion as our contemporary Olin Miller, became the most versatile 
and important of all Georgia humorists. His accuracy and success 
in writing Negro folklore in Negro dialect is unparalleled. After 
the fashion of Thompson (under whom he had worked on the 
Savannah Morning News), Harris developed a unique rustic char- 
acter in Mr. Billy Sanders, a native horse-sense philosopher. 
Georgia humorists, from Oliver Hillhouse Prince to Olin Miller, 
Henry McLemore, and “Buddy” Atkinson, have been keenly ob- 
servant of life about them, and in their humor lies much of what is 
significant, interesting, and permanent in Georgia literature. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The low relief in plaster was sculptured in 1890, the year following 
Henry Grady’s death, and is signed by the artist, Orion Frazee. 
Mr. Frazee, who had a studio in Atlanta at that time, also made 
the lively miniature bust, a copy of which is owned by Emory Uni- 
versity. Both pieces were presented by members of the Grady 
Family with the collection of papers which formed the basis of the 
definitive life by Professor Raymond B. Nixon, Henry W. Grady, 
Spokesman of the New South (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1943). 
The plaque, eighteen inches in diameter, is protected by glass in a 
circular frame. It hangs in the alcove just outside the Librarian's 
office in the Emory University Library. 





The Crippled Boy’s Doney-Gal 


By FRANCIS PLEDGER HULME 


Francis Pledger Hulme, A.B. (North Carolina) ’36, A.M. ’37, Ph.D. (Min- 
nesota), 47, is Professor of English and head of the Department of English 
at Salem College, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. Rutgers University 
Press has just published his first volume of poems, COME UP THE VALLEY, 
reviewed in this issue of the QUARTERLY. 


Beyond Beyance my doney-gal 
Sings to her dulcimer. 

She sings so sweet the mockin’-birds 
Fly down to chord with her. 


The quail come up to hear her play 
And whistle to the words, 

And rabbits run across the grass 
And sit behind the birds. 


Her fingers strokin’ on the strings 


Are like a doe deer’s feet. 
Her voice is like a little wren’s, 
Except it is more sweet. 


Her smile is like a laurel bud, 
Except it is more shy. 

My love for her is like the moon 
That moon-beams all the sky. 


I have a watch and a golden chain, 
I have a silver ring, 

And I would give them both away 
To hear my doney sing. 


From Fodder-Stack to Briar Knob, 
From Roan to Craggy Dome, 

She used to wander at her will, 
But now she hides at home. 
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Her brothers warned me with their guns 
And shamed me with my walk, 

And threatened they would do us bad 

If we should even talk. 


He-balsam grows above her house 
And shadows half the creek 
Where she and I stood water-wide 
And looked, but did not speak. 


She had a yellow spotted hound, 
Walked slowly by her side. 

He brought her pretties in his mouth, 
But he took sick and died. 


Her daddy and her mammy dear 
Took sick and both are dead. 
Her granny is a trembly thing 
And dismal in her head. 


Her brothers both are wicked men 
Who will not have her wed; 

They make her wash and carry wood 
And bake them gritted-bread. 


She hides behind her granny’s chair 
When they set in to quarrel, 

Or takes her daddy’s dulcimer 
And quills it in the laurel. 


Beyond Beyance my doney-gal 
Sings to her dulcimer, 

And I would give my daddy’s farm 
If I could be with her. 





Some Historical and Modern Aspects 
of Dental Caries 


By Grover C. HunNTER, Jr. 


Grover C. Hunter, Jr., A.B. ’36, D.DS. ’40, M.S. (Illinois) *41, is Asso- 
ciate Professor of Operative Dentistry in the School of Dentistry. Among 
research problems under continuous study in the School of Dentistry caries 
engages the attention of several members of the faculty. 


I 


Whatever has been is that which will be; 
And whatsoever has been done is that which will be done; 
And there is nothing new under the sun. Ecc. 1:9. 


ENTAL CARIES is older than the human race itself. The earliest 

known evidence of dental caries has been found in the remains 
of a herbivorous dinosaur of the Cretaceous Epoch, estimated to be 
about 100,000,000 years old. From the paleontologists we learn 
that caries began to attack the reptiles and fishes of the Permian. 
Fossil bacteria, similar to those isolated from carious lesions of teeth 
ty bacteriologists of today, have been found in the fossil remains of 
(Cretaceous animals that lived millions of years ago. Evidence of 
the disease has been found in the mosasaurs and plesiosaurs of the 
North American Cretaceous Epoch and also in the teeth of Ameri- 
tan mastodon. The remains of early Pleistocene cave bears of 
Europe show definite evidence of caries. 

Dental caries and its concomitant ills have afflicted man and his 
precursors from age to age, although in a lesser degree than it has 
wourged his modern, civilized descendents. Most of the forerun- 
hers of man, such as Pithecanthropus erectus and Eoanthropus 
dawsoni, reveal upon examination no evidence of caries; however, a 
Rhodesian skull of great antiquity exhibits a marked incidence of 
he disease. Caries was by no means a rarity during the periods of 
hncient Egyptian history. Evidence of fairly prevalent caries was 
found upon the examination of 500 skeletons of aristocrats from 
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the great Gizeh Pyramid; however, the upper stratum of Egyptian 
society seems to have suffered more from dental ills than the com. 
moners. Caries in prehistoric and primitive groups was more prey- 
alent than is generally believed. 

Ancient man revered the teeth, probably because of their endur. 
ing quality after death. Ritual and custom caused him to mutilate 
and to adorn them. Lacking knowledge, he built up all sorts of su- 
perstitions and fetishes about the teeth, some of which persist even 
today. Many remedies and sorceries were used to alleviate the pain 
of toothache. Most of the remedies depended entirely, or at least 
for the most part, on psychological suggestion for their efficacy. A 
Mohammedan proverb is suggestive of ancient man’s superstitious 
fears about the teeth: 


“Allah, deliver us from the beardless man with blue eyes, 
and whose teeth stand apart.” 


As man’s intellectual powers increased, he began to enquire into 
the nature of things in a rational way. Early Chinese, Greek, and 
Roman thinkers made some empirical observations which are re- 
markable in the light of present-day ideas concerning dental caries. 
The traditional Chinese emperor Huang Ti attributed rampant 
decay in children to an overindulgence in sweets. A modern parallel 
is the attempt made today to control the disease by a restriction of 
the carbohydrate in the diet. Huang Ti also advocated rinsing the 
mouth with water after meals, a procedure which later became 
popular with the Chinese, especially during the Tang Dynasty 
(A.D. 619), and which is on the verge of acceptance today even in 
our modern scientific society. There is evidence which points to the 
fact that rinsing dilutes the acid formation from carbohydrate 
breakdown by bacterial enzymes in the mouth, and if done within 
a few minutes after the ingestion of food, is effective, since the 
acids are believed to do the maximum harm within a few minutes 
after the meal. 

Hippocrates (460 B.C.) advanced the idea of the disease as a 
consequence of stagnation of juices, and recommended the cleaning 
of the teeth as a precautionary measure. Aristotle observed that 
soft, viscous food which was allowed to remain between the teeth 
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set up a putrefactive process, damaging the teeth. It was not so 
long ago that Wallace (1900) emphasized that caries is induced 
by soft, refined foods of civilized people, and advocated the use of 
natural fibrous food as a preventive measure. 

The Romans recommended the rinsing of the mouth with old 
(ammoniacal) urine to prevent decay. Recent research has shown 
that ammonium phosphate, a normal constituent of the urine, has 
an inhibiting influence on dental caries. Paul of Aegina in the sev- 
enth century advocated mouth hygiene as a preventive measure for 
caries. In the eleventh century, two proverbs in rhyme from the 
Regimen Sanitatis, translated from the Latin, are enlightening on 
the point: 


If in your teeth you hap to be tormented, 

By meane some little worms therein do breed, 
This paine, if heed be ta’en, may be prevented 
By keeping cleane your teeth when as you feed. 


Keep white thy teeth and wash thy mouth 
With water pure and clean 

And in that washing mannerly 
Observe and keep a meane. 


The importance of mouth hygiene is recognized today, although 
not elevated to as important a place as it formerly was. Paul of 
Aegina also made observations of the effects of frequent vomiting 
on the teeth. This factor is taken into consideration today in the 
dental care of pregnant women. 

The Middle Ages brought forth few new ideas as to the causes of 
dental caries. The Arabians in the tenth century recognized that 
acid secretions may cause the teeth to crumble, producing decay and 
cavitation. Guy de Chauliac’s rules for the preservation of the 
teeth show that the eating of sticky sweets, preserves, and the like, 
was recognized as an important cause of the disease. Giovanni of 
Argoli related tooth decay to a faulty constitution, thereby min- 
imizing local factors. This doctrine unfortunately persisted in the 
thinking of the medical profession for centuries. Even as eminent 
a surgeon as John Hunter fell into this pattern of thought. 
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It was not until the latter part of the nineteenth century that the 
scientific approach found full expression in the work of W. D. 
Miller (1890), an American dentist practicing in Germany. Most 
of the knowledge of the cause of dental caries before this time was 
empirical and based on personal observation or on superstition. The 
groundwork for Miller’s discovery had been laid, however, by the 
advances in optics, bacteriology, and chemistry. Van Leeuwenhoek 
(1675) had described ‘‘animalicules” from scrapings of dental 
calculus. Pasteur had linked bacteriology and chemistry in his bril- 
liant work on putrefactive processes. Leber and Rottenstein (1867) 
had reported finding microérganisms within the dentinal tubules of 
carious teeth. 

Miller concluded that caries was a twofold process, consisting of 
a decalcification of the inorganic constituent by lactic acid formed 
in the mouth by a breakdown of carbohydrate food and a subse- 
quent digestion of the remaining organic constituent by proteolytic 
bacterial enzymes. This basic concept of caries is generally ac- 
cepted today, but, of course, with modifications and refinements. 
It is to be pointed out, however, that Miller did not conclude that 
his statement was the whole picture of the nature of dental caries; 
in fact he denied it vigorously in his writings. Black, the American 
genius of dentistry of the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
tury, elaborated on the work of Miller and made many original 
contributions to our knowledge of the disease. He observed that 
plaques formed in areas of the tooth surface which were not cleansed 
by the action of the masticatory muscles, the tongue, and the saliva, 
and that these plaques were the precursors of the carious lesions 
themselves. He was unfamiliar with the mechanism by which the 
microdrganisms built up concentrations of acids in these protected 
areas. 


Il 


The etiology of dental caries, as considered today, is complex in 
nature, and, at the risk of oversimplification, may be classified into: 


(1) Hereditary factors—racial and individus'. 
(2) Environmental factors—local and systemic. 
(3) Miscellaneous factors. 
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The treatment pattern has followed from the concept of the causes 
of the disease, as would naturally be expected. 

The main attack by investigators on the subject has been in study- 
ing environmental factors with a view to modifying them or ren- 
dering them less effective in producing the disease. For instance, 
the reduction of carbohydrate food intake is a method of caries 
control based on a modification of local environmental factors in 
the mouth. Nutritional and systemic factors, while not neglected 
by investigators in the United States, have been more studied in 
Great Britain and in Europe. The nutritional approach emphasizes 
the importance of good, resistant tooth structure through adequate 
qualitative and quantitative diet, especially during the formative 
stages of the teeth. In the United States, the emphasis has been 
more upon studying the local conditions in the mouth, which consti- 
tute the normal environment of the teeth. 

Racial immunity was cited for many years as the possible answer 
to the problem by men who had made studies of relatively caries- 
immune peoples such as the Eskimos and Maoris. But environ- 
mental factors, such as diet and the fluorine content of drinking 
water, were not properly evaluated until recently, and so the im- 
portance of racial immunity has dwindled into insignificance. The 
consideration of racial immunity is related to the interesting ques- 
tion of whether civilization should be considered a factor in the 
cause of dental caries. Anthropological studies reveal that the inci- 
dence of decay during the Stone Age, for instance, was far less than 
the actual incidence of decay found in clinical studies of modern 
man. In fact, it was found that the index of decay usually varied 
inversely to the amount of wear on the teeth, which is a fairly accu- 
rate gauge of the amount of function of the dental mechanism. The 
teeth of man today reveal upon examination no such universal proof 
of function. Civilization has indeed restrained the ideal fulfillment 
of heredity in so far as supplying the necessary stimulation to the 
growth and maximum function of the teeth and jaws. Nevertheless, 
it is the consensus of opinion that civilization, per se, is not the 
cause of the disease, but that caries is an inevitable accompaniment 
of the environment, restrictions, customs, and inhibitions which 
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come with civilization. Just as modern civilization has accentuated 
the necessity of developing the science of psychiatry for mental dis. 
turbances, so the similar trend in restrictions, customs, and inhibi- 
tions, has provided a happy hunting ground for men engaged in the 
profession of dentistry. 

As to individual immunity, it is an accepted fact that a small per. 
centage of individuals in our caries-riddled society are free or rela- 
tively free from the scourge of the disease. This in spite of civilized 
diet, improper eating habits, a lack of fluorine in the drinking water, 
and sometimes even a lack of good general health and good dental 
care. There is no theory advanced so far which will explain the 
nature of the immunity enjoyed by this fortunate group. 

The role of bacteria has been studied extensively since the time 


of Miller. Various microédrganisms, such as the Streptococci, Strep- 


tothrix, yeast, and Bacillus acidophilus, and others, have been indi- 
vidually and collectively proclaimed as of primary importance in 
causing dental caries. But the presence of these organisms in the 
mouth is considered today as more or less an environmental accon- 
paniment of the disease rather than the true cause. Counts of the 
Bacillus acidophilus from the saliva are regarded of due importance 
in dental pathology as a rather dependable index of caries activity 
and predictability. 

The influence of the fluorides on dental caries has received very 
prominent and widespread attention in recent years. But even this 
so-called new factor in caries control has roots in the past. Erhardt, 
a German physician, in 1874 assumed that fluorine gave hardness 
and lasting quality to tooth enamel and recommended potassium 
fluoride lozenges, particularly for children during the formative 
stages of the dentition and also for women during gestation. Michel 
in 1897, noting the bactericidal and enzymatic properties of fluorine, 
reasoned that the resistance of a tooth to decay might be influenced 
by its fluorine content. In 1899 Hempel and Scheffler reported that 
non-carious teeth contained more fluorine than carious teeth. Inc: 
dentally, recent research has confirmed the fact that the fluorine 
content of non-carious teeth is greater than that of carious. 
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Today there are two methods of utilizing fluorine in the control 
program for dental caries: 


(1) Placing sodium fluorine in the drinking water. 
(2) Treating the teeth topically with a solution of sodium 
fluoride (2%). 
The first method is yet in an experimental stage and cannot be 
evaluated for some years. The second method has already been 
shown to be of some value. And so here again we see no funda- 
mentally new approach to the solution of the caries problem. 

The systemic factors are among the least well understood. These 
include the influence of the endocrine glands, general body metab- 
olism, inherent tissue resistance and tolerance, and the nervous sys- 
tem. Linked with these are certain miscellaneous factors such as 
age, sex, certain obscure constitutional factors, and general health. 

At the fringe of local and systemic factors lie unknowns of a 
physico-chemical nature such as osmosis, protein metabolism, and 
electrical potentialities. Eckermann first suggested that the tooth 
substance acted like an osmotic membrane between the blood and 
saliva, and that the enamel becomes receptive to bacterial growth 
due to changes in osmotic pressure. Recent advances in histo- 
chemistry and biophysics will in time clarify some of these problems. 

In spite of the number of books and papers already written on 
the subject of dental caries, our knowledge is still confused and 
incomplete. There is no theory in which we find a consistent rela- 
tionship between caries and the many factors thought to be of im- 
portance in its etiology. Furthermore, a careful examination of 
present-day concepts has revealed no essentially new pattern of 
thinking in relation to the problem; true it is, however, that by a 
refinement of techniques and instrumentation plus some progress in 
the scientific demonstration of certain facts, some of which were 
shrewdly guessed years ago, we have managed to make a small 
headway. Let us hope that Koheleth, the speaker in Ecclesiastes, 
was wrong when he said: 


Man is unable to discover the work which is done under the 
sun, inasmuch as man may labor in research, but he will not 
find; and even if the wise man thinks he knows, he will be un- 
able to find out. Ecc. 8:17. 
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The Okefenokee Swamp—Land of 
Trembling Earth 


By Woo.rorp B. BAKER 


Professor Baker is a charter member of the Georgia Society of Naturalists, the 
association which was chiefly instrumental in having a large area of the 
Okefenokee Swamp set aside as a wildlife refuge under the protection of 
the U.S. Biological Survey. 


MAGINE if you can the entire state of Rhode Island, or the com- 

bined Georgia counties of Fulton, DeKalb, Rockdale, and Clay- 
ton completely covered with dark, coffee-colored water from two to 
six feet in depth, with here and there a narrow deep lake one to 
three miles in length harboring fish of many sorts. Then imagine 
great masses of vegetation floating like immense water-soaked straw 
mattresses furnishing anchorage for roots of herbs, shrubs, and 
even trees. Next place a few large islands of solid ground rising a 
few feet above the surrounding water and covered with moss 
bedecked cypress, pines, or magnolias, and a tangled mass of under- 
growth of vines, palmetto, dwarf oaks, ti-ti, and holly. Then in your 
imagination raise the entire area with its water, its dense forests, its 
islands, lakes, and open prairies some one hundred and twenty feet 
above sea level as a sort of basin on the top of a hill, its highest 
rim being on the eastern side forming Trail Ridge, and you have a 
concept of the Okefenokee Swamp—“‘land of trembling earth.” 

When one visits this intriguing natural wonderland, located in 
the southeastern corner of Georgia, 500,000 acres in extent, em- 
bracing a large portion of Ware, Charlton, and Clinch counties and 
extending southward into northern Florida, the first impressions are 
of something gigantic, magnificent, and awe-inspiring. The truth 
about it is more interesting than much of the written and narrated 
fiction that has been stimulated by it. There is sufficient mystery; 


however, to be found among its giant moss-draped trees, its dark 
shadow-flecked recesses, its labyrinths of sphagnum bogs, its lily- 
covered “prairies,” and its fern-encircled islands to excite one’s 
fancy to believe almost any fantastic tale. 
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One is not surprised that a historian accompanying Ponce de 
Leon described the area as “‘a country very difficult to travel and 
wonderful to look upon” inhabited by a race of Indians “large of 
body and at a distance like giants.’ One’s first inclination is to 
believe some of the stories William Bartram records as having been 
told him by the Creeks whom he met in his travels along the border 
of the swamp, which he describes as a vast lake or marsh “near 300 
miles in circuit’ and called by the Indians the most blissful spot 
on earth. 

It is questionable as to whether Bartram actually explored the 
interior of the swamp, since he describes the difficulty of making 
progress through its morasses. He perhaps would like to have 
done so to see for himself the “peculiar race of Indians which lived 
on enchanted islands and whose women were exceedingly beautiful.” 
He was told by the Creeks “that this terrestrial paradise had been 
seen by some of their enterprising hunters who had a view of its 
settlements situated on the elevated banks of an island or promon- 
tory in a beautiful lake, but that in their endeavors to approach it 
they were involved in perpetual labyrinths, and like enchanted land 
it seemed to fly before them, alternately appearing and disappear- 
ing. They resolved at length to leave the delusive pursuit and 
return, which after a number of inexpressible difficulties they ef- 
fected. When they reported their adventure to their countrymen 
their young warriors were inflamed with an irresistible desire to 
invade and make a conquest of so charming a country, but all their 
attempts proved fruitless, they never being able to again find that 
enchanted spot.” 

A current story told by the Creeks was that a group of hardy 
braves had followed some of the winsome maidens to the interior, 
but were set upon by their men and were never heard of again. 
Another version was that if an attempt should be made to follow 
the women to the interior, they would lead their pursuers to one 
of the many islands and there disappear before their very eyes. 

Contrary to generally prevalent ideas of swamps as areas of 
decaying vegetation and foul, stagnant water, abounding with mos- 
quitoes and a perpetual source of malaria, the Okefenokee contains 
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only pure, fresh water moving slowly and continuously as it flows 
through innumerable channels and rivulets to form the Suwanee 
River on the west and a small branch of the St. Mary’s on the east. 
Mosquitoes occur in abundance but none are found to transmit 
malaria. The residents of the area are unusually healthy and use 
the water just as it is taken from the swamp. It is said that mariners 
of earlier days cruising along the Georgia coast made it a habit to 
come up the St. Mary’s River to get fresh water for their long 
journeys over the Seven Seas, since this water was as pure and fresh 
as could be found. 

Although there is good evidence that man has known the Okefe- 
nokee and its environs for centuries and has taken from it much 
bounty, he has thus far been unable to tame it. Various mounds on 
some of the islands containing skeletons of giant proportions, pot- 
tery, beads, and implements, indicate the presence of Indian resi- 
dents before authentic historical records. The Seminoles, who were 
supposed to be deserters from the Creeks, are known to have had 
villages or camps on some of the larger islands in 1750, although 
DeSoto reported finding Indians in the entire region over 200 years 
earlier. There is a tradition that after the cessation of hostilities 
between the United States and the Indians in the Florida region, 
some 3800 Seminoles were removed to the west but a remnant under 
the leadership of a half-breed chief, Billy Bowlegs, remained in the 
swamp until driven out by General Floyd, when they went into 
southern Florida. Billy’s Island is supposed to have been named 
for chief Billy Bowlegs. 

The swamp was ceded to the State of Georgia by the Seminoles 
in 1796 and remained under state ownership until 1889, when it 
was sold to Captain Henry Jackson for 26% cents per acre. The 
area remained uninhabited, however, after the Seminoles left until 
Dan Lee and his bride settled on Billy’s Island in 1853. There they 
reared a family of fourteen children under genuine pioneer condi- 
tions. —Today, however, the swamp has erased practically all evi- 
dences of their attempts to tame it. 

The act of the Georgia Legislature authorizing the sale of the 
swamp was motivated by the desire to have it drained, cleared, and 
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tamed for agricultural use. The Suwanee Canal Company, headed 
by Captain Harry Jackson, began a canal for this purpose in 1891, 
extending from the eastern border cutting through part of Trail 
Ridge and for fourteen miles into the interior, where it connected 
with eight miles of additional canals. It was hoped the flow of 
water from the swamp toward the Atlantic Ocean would cut a fur- 
ther channel to the St. Mary’s River and thus the drainage would 
be successful. The project proved very expensive and unfortunately 
the water did not move in the direction anticipated, but continued 
instead on its customary route through the Suwanee into the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Although the drainage project as such was unsuccessful, the 
Suwanee Canal was used to bring timber from the interior and is 
today one of the most interesting and convenient routes by which a 
visitor may enter the Okefenokee proper. Starting up the canal 
from Camp Cornelia, some ten miles from Folkston on U. S. High- 
way No. 1, one may remain seated comfortably in a boat and see 
unfolded before him a panorama of the natural flora and fauna 
of the swamp. 

The banks are bordered with ‘‘Maiden Cane” (Panicum hemi- 
tomum), which with “Saw Grass” (Cladium jamaicense), certain 
sedges, and other grasses, extend as dense mats into the water, 
softening the rough bank of the canal itself with a carpet of green. 

Above the grass rise the trunks and branches of shrubs typical 
of the region. Among these are ‘“Henderson-wood,” one of the 
native hollies (I/ex cassine), which with its evergreen leaves and 
masses of translucent berries seems almost like Yuletide decorations 
in honor of the winter visitor. 

Extending in graceful curves almost to the water’s edge are the 
branches of the “Hoorah Bush” (Leucothoé racemosa), “He 
huckleberry” (Vaccinum corymbosum), and Ti-Ti (Cyrilla racemi- 
flora), the latter with spikes of delicate flowers and fruits arranged 
like spokes of a wheel at the ends of branches. As a background 
for the entire scene are young cypress and slash pines with here and 
there the silvery leaves and delicate white blossoms of the ‘White 
Bay” (Magnolia virginiana). 
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Forming a tangled mass of stems and roots is the peculiar 
“Swamp Bend-down”’ (Decodon verticillatus), whose branches have 
the habit of bending over and taking root wherever they touch the 
soil, thus forming a sort of hoop to trip the unwary. Climbing in 
and out among the other vegetation may be seen the “‘Red Bamboo” 
(Smilax walteri), whose bright red berries give much color during 
the winter. 

Occasionally one catches a glimpse of the open swamp area from 
the canal, and a veritable riot of vegetation and bloom is seen at 
the proper season. Most characteristic are the “Bonnets” or white 
water lilies (Castalia odorata), and ‘‘Never-wets” (Orontium 
aquaticum), whose golden spikes of flowers extend several inches 
above the dark water and whose leaves when pushed under the 
surface by the passing boat reappear with all the water shed as 
from a duck’s back. 

Alligators, harmless water snakes, and an occasional water moc- 
casin may be observed sunning along the banks of the canal or 
slithering into the water as the boat glides by. Many types of water 
birds disturbed at their feeding go winging their way toward the 
interior. Occasional tracks of some large animal, a bear, a wildcat, 
or the smooth slides where otters have played are seen, all of which 
add zest to one’s journey. The canal itself and the stumps of trees 
that have been cut constitute the only evidence of man’s attempt to 
bring the wilderness under his domination. 

To the uninitiated a trip up the canal on the eastern side or up 
the Suwanee on the west gives the impression of easy access to the 
swamp. To the experienced “swamper,” the fisherman, naturally, 
or hardy visitor who really desires to penetrate the interior and see 
the Okefenokee in all its grandeur the impressions are quite dif- 
ferent. A guide is necessary for such a trip, since the uniformity 
of appearance of the different areas is most confusing, and all sense 
of direction or familiar landmarks is soon lost by a stranger. Fur- 
thermore, after leaving the open water of the canal or of the river 
a rowboat or motor boat is useless for transportation because of 
the tangled undergrowth. The only means of travel is by a narrow 
boat pushed or poled from the stern by a three-pronged pole ten 
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to fifteen feet in length. There is quite an art to the process, and 
although the guides make the boats glide swiftly over the lily pads 
and through the narrow “runs” of the forests with graceful, 
rhythmic movements, the amateur soon finds there is much practice 
necessary if he is able to keep boat, body, and pole together. 

In many respects the most interesting features of the swamp are 
the extensive tracts of open, shallow marshes locally called “open 
prairies.” About twenty or more of these are named. The canal 
leads into one of the largest of these, Chase Prairie, which is ap. 
proximately five miles wide by eight miles long. The prairies are 
usually covered by one to five feet of water and support a typical 
vegetation of white water lilies, or “Bonnets,” Orontium or ‘‘Never- 
wets,” “Red wampee” (Pontederia cordata), “Green Wampee" 
(Peltandra virginica), “Flags” (Iris caroliniana), and “Pink 
Water-moss” (Utricularia sp.). Dotted here and there over the 
prairies are floating masses of vegetation without trees but covered 
with moss and herbaceous plants such as ““Hard-heads” (Xyris sp.), 
“Trumpets” (Sarracenia minor), and “Sundew” (Drosera sp.), 
whose glandular dotted rose-colored leaves reflect the morning sun- 
light like so many glittering diamonds. These smaller floating 
masses are known locally as “batteries,” and may become anchored 
to soil beneath by roots and by continued accumulation of debris 
large enough to support trees and shrubs, when they then are 
known as “houses” and provide temporary camp sites for the trav- 
eller, after he has cut an opening for his bed or tent from the dense 
undergrowth. Since there is little firm soil on these “houses,” the 
least breeze or even the footsteps of a camper will cause the mass 
to rock and tremble, hence the name given by the Indians, “land 
of trembling earth.” 

Traversing the prairies and passing into the interior of the 
wooded swamp are narrow water courses or “runs” made by all 
gators and kept open by their prowling and by boatmen poling their 
narrow shells. The runs widen now and then into circular or oval 
areas of water somewhat deeper than that on the prairie. These 
are the alligator holes, and harbor black bass and other fish in 
abundance. 
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During prolonged periods of drought the prairies become dry 
and baked. Occasionally the dry vegetation and muck gets on fire 
at such times and will burn for months. It is believed that most of 
the larger deep lakes were formed in this manner, since charred 
wood may be found in their depths. The last destructive fire oc- 
curred in 1932, when much valuable timber was destroyed. Most 
of the animal life with the exception of snakes seemed to have 
escaped the fire, but plant life was badly damaged. 

As one sits in the small boat on one of the prairies amid hundreds 
of acres of lily pads completely removed from the dust, grime, and 
noise of the highways, he is impressed by the “‘eerie stillness [ which] 
pervades the swamp, broken occasionally by the splashing of water- 
fowl, the songs of thousands of birds that make it their sanctuary, 
the bellowing of alligators, the hooting and screeching of owls, the 
calls of animals, or a faint rumbling sound . . . called by natives 
the ‘booming of the swamp’.’” 

The most memorable impressions, however, are those associated 
with a night visit and a camp on one of the “houses.” Physical 
weariness after poling a boat into the interior softens the bed of 
moss or the army cot to the quality of a feather bed, but no sooner 
has one settled for a good night’s sleep than the symphonic chorus 
of night sounds begins. The high-pitched notes of the myriads of 
tiny frogs seated on the lily pads start the concert. They in turn 
seem to have gotten their signal from the lengthening shadows of 
the moss-covered cypress trees standing like giant sentinels in the 
last rays of the setting sun. The cadence of the music is set by the 
staccato notes of the carpenter frogs with the assistance of the deep 
bass bellow of giant alligators on the prowl. Owls, chuck-will’s- 
widows, herons, and a few other birds of the night add their voices 
to the chorus. As if not to be outdone by larger animals, the mos- 
quitoes gather by the millions in keen anticipation of a meal fresh 
from civilization and chant their dining song. 

The camper feels safe enough in the midst of all this activity as 
long as the bellow of the ’gators is at a distance. But if perchance 


‘Federal Writers’ Project of the Works Progress Administration. U. S. One, Maine 
to Florida. American Guide Series. New York, Modern Age Books, 1938. P. 308. 
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he has made his bed on a “‘house”’ close to a ’gator run, the bellow. 
ing becomes louder and louder, and the camper instinctively reaches 
for some weapon just in case. If while his nerves are somewhat on 
edge and his imagination has begun to enlarge on some of the “tall 
tales” he has heard about the swamp, he hears the splash of a big 
mud-fish, the noise of a bear sharpening his claws on a nearby tree, 
the mating challenge of a wildcat, or even the fall of a rotten limb 
into the water, he is inclined to long for the comforts and safety 
of civilization. 

Around 1900 the Hebard Lumber Company purchased some 
250,000 acres of the swamp from the Suwanee Canal Company 
Trustees and some 50,000 acres additional from other owners. 
Lumbering operations were begun in 1908 and continued until 
1926. Naturalists began to visit the area during this period, and 
finding such a wealth of native wildlife began a movement for its 
preservation. Dr. Francis Harper wrote after a visit in 1915: 
‘And so we gain solid ground at last at Cow House Landing leav- 
ing behind us not terrors but the glories of the Okefenokee. Who- 
ever has beheld the manifold charms of this paradise of the woods 
and waters, comes away fascinated and spellbound. Its majestic 
pines and cypresses, its peaceful waterways, and lily strewn prairies, 
together with the splendid wild creatures that inhabit them, should 
be safe-guarded from destruction for any purpose. The primeval 
Okefenokee is worthy of National preservation.” 

Other visitors from museums and universities made similar rec. 
ommendations, and the Georgia Society of Naturalists under the 
leadership of Mr. Lucien Harris, Jr., after several exploratory 
visits made specific requests that the area be purchased by the Fed- 
eral Government and set aside as a wildlife refuge to be preserved 
as an inviolate wilderness. A special committee from the U. S. 
Senate visited the swamp in 1931 and recommended that the Bio- 
logical Survey make a study of the proposals and present recon- 
mendations. These were favorable, and in 1936 negotiations with 
the Hebard Lumber Company were completed and the Government 
took possession in November 1936 of the main body of the swamp, 
approximately 300,000 acres. The tentative plan for its develop- 
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ment was summarized by Dr. G. W. Crickmay in a publication of the 
Georgia Geological Survey, Vol. 7, No. 3, 1937: 


The public will be invited to visit restricted parts of the 
refuge for observation of its natural history, for sightseeing, 
and fishing. Exploitation of the lumber, fur, grazing, or other 
resources of the refuge will not be permitted. Visitors will be 
required to obtain a permit to enter the refuge accompanied 
by a guide or refuge official. No firearms will be permitted 
in the area except those carried by officials of the Bureau and 
State game wardens. All travel within the area will be along 
boat runs and foot trails which are now being improved. No 
roads will be constructed in the refuge except to the head- 
quarters site and boat landings. 

Development and improvement of the refuge will be con- 
fined largely to measures for adequate patrol and prevention 
of illegal trespass; fire prevention and suppression; construc- 
tion and maintenance of boat trails to facilitate patrol and to 
open up inaccessible areas for scientific observation only; con- 
struction and maintenance of administrative buildings, boat- 
houses, and other facilities of refuge administration; and 
certain wild life habitat improvements, such as the introduc- 
tion of desirable water fowl food and cover plants. 


The results of such a program carried on since 1937 are begin- 
ting to become more and more evident. The fur-bearing animals 
such as raccoons and otters have shown remarkable increase. The 
giant Florida crane which had become decimated now number five 
to six hundred. Alligators, which had become almost a rarity, are 
inreasing rapidly, so that it is not unusual to see thirty or forty in 
asingle trip up the canal. 

No description of the Okefenokee can possibly be the equivalent 
ofa visit. In many respects it is the most intriguing natural feature 
of Georgia, and should be visited in order to be fully appreciated. 





EDITORIAL 


One of the most attractive motifs in the complex pattern of Amer. 
ican life is the annual college commencement with its attendant 
feature of class reunions. This movable feast is marked in red on 
the calendars of American college graduates, and the holiday js 
anticipated with the keenest pleasure by tens of thousands for whom 
the Fourth of July, if fair, is merely an extra round of golf. Few 
phases of campus life have more human interest than, and none are 
so picturesque as, these annual foregatherings of new graduates and 
old grads. Here faculty, trustees, and alumni young and old meet 
and mingle in the truest democracy of letters that the world has 
ever known. Rank, henors, and authority are put aside on the one 
hand, as are all the divisive factors of modern society on the other. 
All the things that operate to keep men selfishly apart are overruled 
and forgotten for this time and in this relation. Nor do the emo. 
tions roused prove to be merely transient and ineffectual. The loy. 
alty engendered by this custom has proved the very lifeblood of our 
institutions of learning. 


While obvious analogues may be gathered from abroad, the 
American college commencement is unique in the range of its fes 
tivities and in the enthusiasm which they engender. June is the 
month of weddings and commencements; it would be hard to say 
which lend a more joyous air to the season. The gregarious habits 
of our people are seen nowhere more pleasantly than in these per- 
odic returns to the campus. Good-fellowship is never so whole- 
heartedly and harmlessly displayed as one these occasions when 3 
long weekend is devoted to the celebration of friendships made and 
experiences shared in the years of young manhood and young 
womanhood. 

It is strange that the formal histories of American institutions of 
learning have so little to say about what has meant so much to our 
college men and women. Perhaps historians have feared that to 
describe these gatherings would be to detract from the atmosphere 
of serious effort and achievement with which they seek to surround 
their subjects. Reunion days, particularly among the youngtt 
classes, are seldom serious affairs, though there is usually less abar- 
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don than is to be observed at the conventions of fraternal orders 
and veterans’ organizations. All considerations are cast aside ex- 
pt the renewal of old friendships, and whatever may remove con- 
straint and promote gaiety has been resorted to. But if there have 
been occasional saturnalia that have conferred small credit upon 
the academic scene, for the most part the rule is mirth without 
license. 

A substantial part of education is received not by the reading of 
books or the manipulation of apparatus, but by the normal develop- 
ment of human relations. “Iron sharpeneth iron; so a man sharp- 
eneth the countenance of his friend.” All professors know that their 
students teach each other at least as much as the professors teach 
them. American colleges have long been gravely concerned with 
the problem of the continuing education of their graduates. But 
those institutions with strong alumni organizations, those which 
continually bring their graduates back to the campus and together 
in class reunions have actually found one of the best means for post- 
graduate education. In addition to the social side of commencement 
and reunion time it is to be observed that every year there is a 
greater employment of the formal cultural opportunities so readily 
available. Besides the traditional ceremonial accompanying these 
great convocations, library and art exhibitions, dramatic perform- 
ances, concerts, seminars, and conferences are scheduled in the 
widest variety. If one might make a circular tour of college com- 
mencements in any given year, he would find that ways and means 
have been discovered to bring to alumni a remarkably full and vivid 
presentation of most aspects of contemporary culture. 

It may be seriously argued that as American life affords no hap- 
pier experience than the spring return to Alma Mater for the 
renewal of ties of friendship and the renewal of youth, few cultural 
influences in our national life are more continuous and more cher- 
ished. The unbroken communion between the American college and 
thoce who have there begun their education is a major factor in 
our civilization. 


i. BS. 





Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason 


A Review by WiLLIAM F. QUILLIAN, JR. 


Lewis W. Beck, A.B. ’34, M.A. (Duke) ’35, Ph.D. (Duke) ’37, Professor 
of Philosophy at Lehigh University, in September will join the faculty of 
the University of Rochester at the same rank. William F. Quillian, Jr, 
A.B. °35, B.D. (Yale) ’38, Ph.D. (Yale) ’43, is Professor of Philosophy 
at Ohio Wesleyan University. 


The importance of Kant as a moral philosopher is undisputed. Whether one 
agree or disagree with him, one cannot ignore his analysis of the moral experi- 
ence. For this reason any treatment of Kant’s philosophy by a competent 
scholar is important. Because of the contribution which Professor Beck’s new 
translation of Kant’s major writings in moral philosophy will make to all who 
wish to study Kant, the publication of this volume is an event of real sig. 
nificance." 

The better-known writings included in this volume are the Critique of 
Practical Reason, the Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals, and Per. 
petual Peace. In addition several other works, some of them little known but 
none the less important, are included: An Inguiry Into the Distinctness of the 
Principles of Natural Theology and Morals, What Is Enlightenment?, Wha 
Is Orientation in Thinking?, On a Supposed Right To Lie from Altruistic 
Motives, and selections from the Metaphysics of Morals. All of these works 
have previously been translated into English, some of them more than once, 
However, many of these translations are out of print, some having been almost 
inaccessible for many years. 

The distinctive service which Professor Beck and the publishers of this 
volume have rendered in making this material available is enhanced by the 
quality of the translation. A comparison of this translation with earlier ver- 
sions reveals improvement in readability, and a comparison of this and other 
translations with the German text reveals that at certain points Professor 
Beck gives a more faithful rendering of Kant’s words than do most of the 
earlier translators. It is this reviewer’s belief that, because of these superior 
qualities, Professor Beck’s translation will in time become the one generally 
used by English and American students. A further valuable feature of this 
volume is the inclusion of an index. 

In addition to the translations, this volume contains a helpful introduction 
in which the central elements of Kant’s moral philosophy are discussed and 
some of the problems involved in understanding Kant’s ideas are indicated. 
Professor Beck’s own genuine appreciation of Kant and of Kantian ethics is 
reflected in this introductory section, but he also points out the weakness 
which he finds in Kant’s thought. 

Kant’s understanding of the moral life stands in sharp opposition to al 
those interpretations which seek to determine what is right or wrong by refer 
ence to the results or consequences of an act. Morality, for Kant, is not 
primarily a matter of finding the “greatest happiness for the greatest num 


1Critique of Practical Reason and Other Writings in Moral Philosophy. By Immanuel 


Kant. Translated and edited by Lewis White Beck. Chicago, The University o 
Chicago Press, 1949. xv, 370 pp. $5.00. 
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ber,” or of promoting the fullest development of human personality, or of 
achieving any other kind of result, however desirable it may be. Rather, true 
morality, he maintains, consists in conscious and whole-hearted allegiance to 
the moral law. As Professor Beck explains in his Introduction, Kant places 
at the heart of his interpretation “a fact largely overlooked by the ancient 
writers and explained away by Kant’s forerunners, viz., obligatoriness con- 
stitutes the essence of morality.” In the notion of the moral law, obedience to 
which is man’s moral duty, Kant expresses his own conviction that distinctions 
of right and wrong have their foundation in ultimate reality. The moral law, 
however, is not a law of nature; as such it would simply express factual neces- 
sity as determined by nature. Rather, the moral law is a law of reason which 
is discovered by a critical analysis of the conditions of experience. One well- 
known formulation of the moral law which results from Kant’s analysis is: 
“Act only according to that maxim by which you can at the same time will 
that it should become a universal law.” 

There are really two sides to the moral law as Kant describes it, one objec- 
tive and one subjective. As objective, the moral law lays down a rule which 
has no exceptions; it presents a possible action as good in itself, and thus neces- 
sary in a will which conforms to reason as the principle of this will. When 
man becomes aware of this rule, there is evoked within him a respect for the 
law, a respect which leads him to make it, subjectively, a law for his own life. 
This is Kant’s doctrine of moral autonomy or of the self-legislating will. 

The problem of freedom is a crucial one for ethics, and particularly for a 
treatment of the moral life which stresses duty or obligation. To maintain 
that one has a duty to do that which he cannot do would be absurd. Kant is 
certain that freedom is possible; he considers this a postulate of the moral 
consciousness of man. But he believes that the questions of how or why free- 
dom is possible are unanswerable. Here we have a reflection of the main con- 
clusion of the earlier Critique of Pure Reason, namely that the pure or theo- 
retical reason cannot know the real nature of things; its knowledge is limited 
to appearances. But to consider this agnosticism the final or major conclusion 
of Kant’s philosophy is to grossly misunderstand him. In the Critique of Prac- 
tical Reason, Kant goes on to show that the moral consciousness does provide 
a foundation for practical assurance of the existence of God, of freedom, and 
of immortality. This denial by Kant of the fruitfulness of speculative meta- 
physics, on the one hand, and his emphasis upon the primacy of the practical 
reason, on the other, lead Professor Beck to the conclusion that Kant is best 
classified as a radical voluntarist, “not simply because he made the will basic, 
but because he made the rational will the true organ of philosophy itself.” 

Readers of THE Emory UNIvERsITy QUARTERLY will be interested in 
knowing that this volume was prepared under the general editorship of Helmut 
Kuhn, Professor of Philosophy at Emory. Also of interest is the announce- 
ment that in the fall of this year there will be published in this same series of 
Chicago Editions a two-volume collection of Leibniz’ Philosophical Papers 
and Letters, translated and edited, with an introduction, by Leroy E. Loem- 
ker, Dean of the Graduate School and Professor of Philosophy at Emory. 





Recollections of Poe 


A Review by H. Brain Rouse 


H. Blair Rouse, B.A. (Randolph-Macon) ’33, M.A. (Virginia) ’38, Ph.D, 
(Illinois) ’42, Instructor in English at Ohio State University, comes ty 
Emory this fall as Assistant Professor of English. His specialization is in 
the field of American prose fiction. 


It is unlikely that many persons will recall John Hill Hewitt except as on 
who once knew Edgar Allan Poe. Probably this will continue to be Hewitt’ 
chief claim to consideration. Yet Hewitt’s career is worth the attention of 
students of American cultural and literary history as well as that of Poll, 
specialists. 

As Mr. Harwell points out in his introduction to the papers in this volume 
of the Emory Sources & Reprints,’ ‘Hewitt has some right to be remembered 
independently. As a journalist, musician, and litterateur he achieved at leat 
material success in the years before the Civil War.” His long lifetime o 
almost ninety years nearly spanned the nineteenth century. He was active in 
literary and journalistic circles in Baltimore and Washington, but in Norfolk 
and Richmond he was perhaps better known for his musical activities. Nor 
was this the limit of his interests. The elder Joseph Jefferson was a member 
of the professional company which put on Hewitt’s dramatic version of Ri 
Van Winkle. 

Hewitt knew Poe in Baltimore in the early 1830’s and says that he met hin 
once more in Washington in 1843. During the time of their acquaintance 
they were rivals and far from friendly. For it was the then more successfil 
Hewitt who wrote the scornful review of Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, and Minw 
Poems which appeared in 1829 in The Baltimore Minerva and Emerald ¢ 
which he was the editor. Certainly this review was not one to endear him tv 
the proud and touchy Poe. 

The contest conducted in 1833 by The Baltimore Saturday Visiter, of whic 
Hewitt had meanwhile become literary editor, brought the two men into fur 
ther conflict. It is in this connection that Hewitt is usually remembered. |i 
was he who submitted a poem in the contest under the pseudonym of Henny 
Wilton, and it was his poem, “Song of the Wind,” which was awarded tk 
first prize rather than Poe’s poem, “The Coliseum.” Poe claimed, in a lett 
written in 1835, that two of the judges had told him that both his story, “! 
MS Found in a Bottle,” and his poem had been judged the best entries, bu! 
that the poetry prize had been ultimately awarded to the second-best poem if 
view of Poe’s story having received the prize of higher value. Early in 188l 
Hewitt wrote that the judges had said that both poems “‘possessed equi 
merit.” In this same passage Hewitt tells that he and Poe came to blow 
when Poe resented the handling of the prize awards and accused Hewitt 
having tampered with the committee of judges. He says that he “dealt hia 
[Poe] a blow which staggered him” but that “several gentlemen . . . inte 
fered.” Except for the brief meeting in Washington in 1843 which Hewit 


1Recollections of Poe, by John Hill Hewitt. Edited by Richard Barksdale Harwell 
Emory Sources €f Reprints, Series V, No. 3. The Library, Emory University, 1% 
30 pp. $0.75. 
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counts, their personal association ended when Poe went back to Richmond 
to become editor of The Southern Literary Messenger. 

Hewitt’s interest in Poe appears to have continued and even to have grown 
iter Poe’s death. His comments concerning the more famous man were sought 
by newspaper men and Poe biographers, and from time to time he wrote down 
his notions of his former rival. Students of American letters should welcome 
this pamphlet containing the pertinent Poe material from the Hewitt collec- 
tion which is now in the Emory University Library. 

Mr. Harwell’s interesting introduction provides the desired biographical 
und background information. The frontispiece is a reproduction of a drawing 

hich may be Hewitt’s conception of himself, of Poe, or of some unknown 
yerson. Incorporated in the introductory pages or printed separately are pas- 
sages on Poe which Hewitt wrote in the early 1850’s and in 1881, an anecdote 
bbout Poe and the “Milford Bard,” the irritating review of Al Aaraaf, Tam- 
rlane, and Minor Poems, the two contest poems, a poem which Hewitt attrib- 
ted to Poe, and a poem by Hewitt entitled “At the Grave of Edgar A. Poe.” 
One may agree with Mr. Harwell that the last item “has already been printed 
00 often and should never have been printed at all.”’ However, for the sake 

f completeness it is probably well to have it in this collection. It may also 
serve as a warning of sorts. 


The Religious Ideas of Neophytos Ducas 


A Review by JoHN A. ALEXANDER 


lohn A. Alexander, A.B.’34, A.M.’35, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins) ’39, is Asso- 
ciate Professor of History in the Atlanta Division of the University of 
Georgia. 


he present handsome volume, written in Greek and containing a summary 
English, deals with the philosophical and religious ideas of one of the great 
holars of 19th century Greece and the greatest theologian of the Greek Or- 
hodox Church, Neophytos Ducas.' It is the result of an intensive research 
hich Dr. Lolis carried on during the German occupation of Greece and after. 
The author is a graduate of the Rizareios Theological Seminary and holds 
e M.A. in ed., M.Th., and the Ph.D. from the Schools of Theology and 
philosophy of the University of Athens. During 1933-34 he taught at his alma 
hater and since 1935 has been connected with Athens College. For the past 
ree years Dr. Lolis has been attending, on fellowship, the Emory University 
hool of Theology, with special interest in comparative theology, dogmatics, 
d American educational practices. 
Neophytos Ducas (1760-1845) holds a distinct place among the scholars 
f modern Greece, famous not only for his religtous ideas but also for his 
ilological knowledge. He was a prolific writer with some seventy volumes 
b his credit, published in Vienna, Athens, and Aegina. As a philologist he 
ame to be regarded by Europeans as an authority on ancient Greek authors. 


he Religious Ideas of Neophytos Ducas. By Sophocles D. Lolis. New York, 
osmos” Greek-American Printing Co., 1949. 223 pp. $4.00. 
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Quite important was his edition of Thucydides in ten volumes with comme; 
taries and annotations. 

The religious ideas of Ducas are found in his philological works, prologue 
letters, speeches, dialogues, and petitions to ecclesiastical or civil authoritie 
The language used is the ancient Greek, for the complete revival of whic 
Ducas was striving. All of Ducas’ writings have been published, but not un 
the appearance of the present volume has any comprehensive analysis of the 


been made. Dr. Lolis through intensive study has been able to collect, analyzg@ly ? 


and interpret, for the first time, the religious ideas of the writer. It is 2 
admirable task and one that has been successfully carried out. 

In this book Dr. Lolis discusses in the Introduction the Letters of Duca 
and in the six chapters that follow, such topics as The Fundamental Concey 
tions and Principles of Religion: Christianity and Hellenism, Reason a 
Christian Faith, Religion and Philosophy, Christianity and Judaism; Doj 
matics: Theology, The World, The Sacraments; Ethics: Theoretical Pro} 
lems and Duties; Ecclesiology: The Canon Law, Holidays and Rituals; Ti 
Greek Church; Religion and Education; Religious and Moral Advice { 
the Youth, etc. 

Examining the ideas of Ducas, one finds them extremely interesting : 
stimulating. His theological ideas cover all branches of theology, wheth 
relating to theory or practice. Whether we read the basic and theoretic 
writings (dogmatics and ethics) or the specific and practical, we find in Du 
clear and penetrating thinking. The reader discovers what so epigrammatical] 
the author states, that in “the soul of Ducas Greek clarity of mind and 
healthy Christian understanding are most harmoniously blended.” 

Well-versed in ancient Greek, the language Ducas uses, and in mode 
Greek, as well as in philosophy and theology, Dr. Lolis has succeeded not onl 
in analyzing, interpreting, and presenting the ideas of Ducas in a systemat]: 
fashion, but also in revealing a new, “living Ducas, moving and acti 
peaceful and dashing, lenient and austere, . . . at times sympathetically ad 
ing, at other times shaking the threatening finger of criticism.” 


Come Up the Valley 


Rather less than half of this first collection of Francis Hulme’s poems is occ 
pied by “Buncombe County Ballads,” but it is to this section that the readf 
is specifically invited by the title.’ Mr. Hulme grew up in Buncombe, and ] 
knows the mountain folk of North Carolina as old friends and neighbo 
He has a quick ear for the highland locutions, and a keen sympathy for aspe 
of comedy and tragedy in the life of the remote valleys among the hills. 
verses echo the mountain music; perhaps Mr. Hulme, himself a musician, 
somewhat over-conscious in his orchestration for dulcimer, fiddle, banjo, a 
guitar, but the reader will hear their notes blending with the lively and plai 
tive lines. 

Among the tragedies related is that of a murderer fleeing from the sce 
of his crime at dawn on a railroad handcar, meeting a train at the foot offf 
grade and hurled from a trestle upon the stones of a river bed. Forty lines 


1Come Up the Valley: Ballads and Poems. By Francis Pledger Hulme. New Brut 
wick, New Jersey, Rutgers University Press, 1949. ix, 92 pp. $3.00. 
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he suggestive, elliptical fashion of the old days suffice for this tale of terror 
n “Timid of Heart.” ‘“Bantie Ballad” is the rollicking story of Mother 
ve’s bantam rooster (‘‘He was the meanest bird. alive!’’), who bullied the 
arm critters so that Satan was allowed to pass a spell by which the bantie 
as turned into an acre of corn. In due time Adam found out how to make 
orn licker, and the Devil was happy about his day’s work. 
“Loving Was Tenderness” is composed in a rather more highly cultivated 
@yric strain: 

When spring was a gypsy wading the creek— 

Sing everly loverly, everly you— 

What did he lay at his truelove’s feet? 

Trailing arbutus: 

Sing everly loverly, 
Loving is tenderness, everly true. 


Dn the other hand, “Ifs and Hows of Granny Grist” is a pungent catalogue of 
ural superstitions. For a taste: 


Eggs that are set when the wind is bad 
Will cackle and crow and drive you mad; 
Eggs that are set in the light of the moon 
Will hatch out hens that crow at noon. 


There are two other groups. “Sesame and Other Poems” introduces various 
etrical experiments, of which a number of short-lined lyrics are particularly 
elightful. —The last poem in this section, ““Moon in Manhattan,” in free verse, 
san episode from Times Square, which takes us far from Buncombe County. 
ight sonnets complete the volume. 

Mr. Hulme has produced an exceedingly attractive first book, noteworthy 
Mor the versatility displayed in the choice of subject matter and poetic dress. 
Vhile in part it has a specific regional interest, its appeal should not be re- 
ticted to those who make something of a cult of Southern mountain lore. 
he Rutgers University Press is much to be commended for sponsoring this 


oung poet at a time when poets find it harder to reach an audience than at 
ny time in the past. 


Down Drafts 


A Review by Braprorp D. ANSLEY 


bradford D. Ansley, A.B. ’39, is Director of Public Information of the Uni- 
versity. Butler M. Atkinson, Jr., A.B. ’39, is a columnist on the staff of 
Tue LouisviL_e (Kentucky) Times. 


or the past several hours, I have been lingering somewhere between a belly- 
hugh and a dry grin—in the general area where the hilarity of comedy is tem- 
ered by the fact that you are seeing it in a mirror. 

The cause of this somewhat inverted mood is an utterly engaging and re- 
eshing little book from the talented typewriter of Butler M. Atkinson, Jr., 
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a youthful Emory alumnus whom I knew could do it, but I didn’t know 
how good !* 

In a literal sense, this slender volume is a collection of threescore and ten 
columns by the author from the pages of the Louisville Times. 

But it is impossible to be literal about this book. Into its pages, somehow, 
“Buddy” Atkinson has managed to distill all the pathos and the usually word- 
less protest of an average American male—Red Pegler would call him George 
Spelvin—against the things in life which he loves but which have imprisoned 
him. Delving deeply into the treadmill which his own family experience often 
becomes, Atkinson manages the feat which many attempt and few accomplish 
of delineating the completely typical. His stories—from an essay entitled 
“Some Women Should be Strangled,” to a minor epic on front-door farewells 
called “Parting Is Such Sweet Horror”—are funnny, because he is an ex- 
tremely able writer. They are funny, too, because he is almost invariably the 
goat. But their humor is also of the kind which suddenly causes the reader to 
realize that he is laughing at himself, and that maybe it isn’t so funny after all. 

The author expresses it in the preface about as well as it can be said: “These 
columns,” he says, “are concerned with the average man, his petty triumphs, 
his monumental disasters and his unceasing and terrifically unequal conflict 
with women and children.” 

You begin to see what he means when he says, in the opening piece: “Just 
the other morning me and my wife and my paid-for child and my unpaid-for 
child and my perpetually ravenous cocker spaniel were having some 85-cents- 
a-pound bacon and some 60-cents-a-dozen eggs and some 50-cents-a-pound 
coffee and some penny-a-slice bread in the dining room of my little house with 
the big mortgage, when this jerk on the radio hollers out: ‘WHY DON’T 
YOU PACK UP AND FLY TO MIAMI—IT’S JUST SIX HOURS 
AWAY’.” 

Admitting that his reaction was perhaps a trifle violent, he reports a severe 
lecture from his wife, followed by his own repentance. Usually, he says, he 
cries out against the fates, as Job did, seated “on a dunghill in my garden 
where my lamentations will not be heard by tender little ears.’”” The provoca- 
tion, in this instance, however, was just too much. 

There are many times throughout this sidesplitting little book when things 
are too much for “Buddy” Atkinson, just as they are so frequently too much 
for George Spelvin—and you and me. 

The last thing “Buddy” would set out to do would be to write a social 
commentary. As a former sportswriter and one-time professing cynic, he is 
far more inclined to use his energies in casting the largest available rocks at 
the pish-tosh and gobbledegook of most such pretensions. Actually, however, 
he has succeeded in producing, day after day in his column, a piercing, fre 
quently tender and always hilarious record of the prejudices and frustrations 
of the American male, which ought to live long after Dr. Kimsey’s report ha 
been relegated to the back row of the dustiest bookcase. 

What I want to know is, why isn’t he syndicated ? 


1Down Drafts. By Butler M. Atkinson, Jr. Illustrated by Edwin Finch. Louisville, 
Ky., The Louisville Times, 1948. viii, 120 pp. $1.00. 
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Alumni Giving 


The 1949 University Register reveals that 5,067 persons studied at 
Emory last year, compared to 2,107 in 1929. In two decades, then, higher 
education at Emory became available to 2,960 additional persons. This 
increase in annual educational opportunity is equivalent to the total 
population of many Georgia towns. 

More than 50 per cent of educational costs at Emory comes from con- 
tributions—as endowment income and current gifts. It is pertinent to 
ask how such a large increase in the opportunity for a university educa- 
tion has been possible, despite inflated costs and the other problems 
which beset universities. 

Alumni and friends who practice the Golden Rule have brought it 
about. 

The efficiency of the Golden Rule principle is eye-opening. Last year 
approximately 5,000 persons practiced this principle and contributed to 
Emory, each according to his heart and his means. For each contributor 
there was a student at Emory. 

The alumni have done well, but they are not content to rest in their 
achievement. 


On April 26, 1949, after receiving a report on the $600,000 Alumni 
Memorial-Student Activities Building Fund which is near its goal, the 
Alumni Council adopted an Annual Giving plan. 

The aim of this fund will be to further encourage alumni to practice 
the Golden Rule on an annual basis. Alumni dues will be eliminated, 
and each contributor will be entitled automatically to all benefits of 
membership in the Aumni Association, including a subscription to The 
Emory Alumnus. 


The purpose of alumni giving is to increase—quantitatively and quali- 
tatively—the opportunity of present and future generations for a uni- 
versity education. That this purpose is being achieved is evident. The 
opportunity is great and the outlook is most encouraging. 





A statement prepared by 
the Director of the Alumni Association 























